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HISTORY IN THE ARISTOTELIAN VEIN 


Aristotle tells us that the difference between the historian and the 
poet consists in the fact “that the poet’s function is to describe, not 
the thing that has happened, put a kind of thing that might happen, 
i.e. what is possible as being probable or necessary. . . . Hence 
poetry is something more philosophic and of graver import than his- 
tory, since its statements are of the nature rather of universals, 
whereas those of history are singulars.” Thus it is the poet’s busi- 
ness to deal not with particular events but with the typical or generic. 
The generic is termed by Aristotle a universal. A universal gives us 
the law of a thing and is universal because it has general rather than 
particular application. A singular is just the thing itself without 
reference to the generic law of its nature. Thus we may refer to 
Socrates as an individual man without reference to the general char- 
acter of human nature.” 


‘De Poetica, 1451a 36ff. (Bywater’s translation). 
*De Interpretatione, 17a 38ff. 
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Aristotle tells us that the difference between the historian and the 
poet consists in the fact that universals are used im poetry as a 
means of explanation, but that they are not so used in history. By 
explanation Aristotle means primarily purpose or final cause. It is 
the teleological certainty about the course of nature and of human 
nature that gives us explanation. History furnishes us with unex- 
plained facts; poetry gives us generic explanations in terms of the 
principles of human nature. ‘lhat is the reason why poetry is more 
philosophic than history. ‘hus, the persons portrayed in Homer ex- 
plain to us human nature, and the connections between these persons 
are generic connections. ‘Lhe unity is perfect because the whole is 
a logically complete whole with no unexplained details. 

According to Aristotle, everything that happens in the world is 
explained by cause. ‘Lhis is true not only of the physical domain 
but also of the domain of human affairs. By causality we mean 
not only efficient but also final cause. By efficient cause we mean 
the force that moves the axe when the axe is used to split wood, and 
by final cause we mean the splitting of a log when hit by an axe. 
In the human realm, the tinal cause or purpose takes the form of 
purposive action; in the moral and historical world we have motives 
resulting in actions, and actions in their turn becoming the motives 
for further actions. Human life is thus very much a matter of tele- 
ology. It is a domain of motives and purposeful results. In the 
domain of purpose there are wholes, the beginnings of purpose in 
motive and the end of purpose in action. ‘These wholes are related 
to each other, but each whole has a quality of wholeness in itself. 
If efficient cause were the only cause, the series would be without 
limit, and we would move forwards and backwards in the series 
without a necessary beginning or end. Of course, if we picture such 
a series in our imagination, we seem constrained to fancy a beginning 
or an end to the succession. However, these limits lie rather in our 


imagination than in the series itself, and our observation gives us no 
hint of any real limits. We are forced, therefore, to conclude that 
if there were no purpose the series of efficient causes and effects 


would be infinite in extent. 


There are, however, limits in the domain of final causes, and that 


is the reason the infinite is reduced to finitude by teleology. According 


to Aristotle, purpose cannot be infinite for the simple reason that 
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it is an achievement, the reaching of a goal.” When we treat final 
cause or purpose, we have a limited and not an infinite series. Final 
cause gives us limited or self-contained wholes. These wholes ex- 
clude certain other causal relations from themselves, and are by 
nature bounded. Birth and death have a meaning for human life. 
Birth and death place limits upon the lives of individuals, and in 
the perfect life the purpose of life finds its completion within the 
span of years given a man to live.* 

The same thing is true of civilizations or nations. In some cases 
they may be said to reach their goal or purpose, that is, in cases 
where there is a realization of purpose followed by normal death. In 
other cases there are accidental or violent destructions of civilization. 
In any case, a series of historic events has a conclusion, either in the 
fulfilment of a purpose, or in the frustration of that purpose. Ancient 
Egypt is now dead, and is in no sense alive in the way that modern 
America is. In the domain of human actions, final cause or purpose 
furnishes us with a limitation, and indicates to us organic wholes. 

Poetry, according to Aristotle, is primarily interested in the uni- 
versal aspects of human life. These universal aspects are the teleo- 
logical features of life. Poetry is, therefore, interested in the co- 
herence that actually belongs to a system of motives and actions. In 
poetry in its finest form, the self-contained systems of motives and 
actions are exhibited in interconnection. This coherence of motive 
and resulting action is the glory of such great poetry as tragedy.* 

The historian usually makes no such attempt to portray the co- 
herence of moral cause and effect in human life. What he does at- 
tempt is to portray the mass of individual facts, and when he tries 
to give us the universals it is usually in terms of sequence or of 
efficient cause. That gives him no coherent wholes.’ He tends, like 
the modern physicist, to deal with infinite series. He is thus embar- 
rassed in his efforts to discover natural divisions in the historic pro- 
cess. As his divisions are artificial chronological devices, any 
limitations in the chronological series seem arbitrary to him. 

The usual historian’s aim is, therefore, exhaustiveness in the 
revelation of interesting details and it is unusual for him to seek 


*Ethica Nicomachea, 1094a 17ff. 

‘Ibid,. 1101a off. 
"De Poetica, 1450b 21ff. 

*Ibid., 1459a 21ff. 
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the purposes revealed within the mass of facts. The extreme empiric- 
ists of both Aristotle’s day and ours think that the concomitance or 
sequence of events is the thing that the historian should record. The 
presentation of data, accurately described, is his aim; and purposive 
explanation he considers to be outside the limits of history. We 
remember that David Hume thought that history was still possible 
even though he considered all rational connection the result of the 

“propensity to feign”. 

When the poet writes either an epic or a drama, and writes it as 

he should, he presents us with a whole in which motive explains 

action and action leads to definite results. There is a beginning, and 
this beginning is a cause or causes.’ The beauty of the Jliad or of 
Othello lies in the finely focused presentation and the delicately articu- 
lated connection of human motives and achieved results. The whole 
connected system is inevitable, and when once the purposes are pre- 
sented in a certain connection the inevitable results of the drama 
follow. The test of the poet lies in his power to present such a co- 
herent whole of actions. 

Because of the complexity of world events, it would be difficult 
to write history in any such way. The individual events would have 
to be related to universals of purpose, and only then would there be 
an explanation of the particulars in terms of universals. Such ex- 
planation is possible for poetry because of the usual simplicity of the 
poetic action; but it is difficult for the historian, not only because of 
the complexity of the action involved, but because of the contingent 
in history. If a historian writes about even the most insignificant 

ar, he must consider a highly complex organization of human 
events. How many events certainly pertain to the matter, and yet 

_ their connection in terms of motive and action is almost impossible 
to trace! These facts lie there, waiting to be explained, and yet re- 

: unexplained. They need teleological explanation, and yet they 
are not readily seen as part of a whole coherent purpose. 

Aristotle’s assumption is that human life and its connections do 
have explanation; and I assume, therefore, that his distinction be- 
tween history and poetry is not absolute. The implication of his 
position is that history might be more philosophical than it usually 
is. The historian need not be so sceptical about the discovery of 
those universal relations which can explain connections between par- 


"Tbid., 1459a, 3ff. 
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ticulars. Of course, no history could possibly be a study of what 
might be. However, the historian can explain to some extent the con- 
nection of the particular events in terms of those universals that 
reveal human nature in its general characteristics. 

In the Rhetoric, Aristotle does seem to have in mind this superior 
type of history when he advises the legislators to read history.” There 
he implies that the material in history reveals to us factors in human 
life that the legislator needs to understand. That seems to be the 
reason for his writing studies of various constitutions, and making 
these studies primarily historical. As Barker says, “Aristotle has a 
sense of historical development, which is implicit in his general phi- 
losophy. . . . The growth of potential capacity into actual ‘form’ 
or ‘end’, which is the general formula of his philosophy, leaves room 
for a large appreciation of history and the value of moving time.” 
He conceives of the civil law as something historic, and as a revela- 
tion of meaning in terms of historic development. He even treats 
philosophy historically, and begins his Metaphysics, his Physics, and 
his De Anima with historical studies. 

Aristotle realized in his own historical writing that the individual 
or particular should be related to the universal, and on the other 
hand, that the particular should call attention to the universal. So 
well did Aristotle understand history, and so much did he make of 
it, that his whole Politics grew out of an empiric study of the 158 
constitutions. This historic study of the constitutions led him to 
see the universals that underlie all political life. So realistic was 
Aristotle’s study that he often anticipates even Machiavelli. For 
example, he understands quite as well as Machiavelli the power that 
is useful to an unscrupulous tyrant. But since he is a philosopher 
who believes in true purpose, his belief is different from Machiavelli; 
he believes the king should be a good man.” Even to this day he 
is proved the equal of a Machiavelli in his insight into the roots of 
political evil, and on the other hand has transcended Machiavelli 
in his insight into the high purpose that exalts a nation.” No man 
has used history to better effect than Aristotle. 

History is vital for Aristotle. His genetic theory leads him to a 


*Rhetorica, 1360a 35ff. 
*The Politics of Aristotle, p. lv. 


“Politica, 1271a 21. 
“Ibid., Books V (VIII) and VI (VII). 
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conception of the absolute importance of development. His belief 
in the importance of custom and of common experience makes his- 
tory and its lessons important for any legal and political system. 
Aristotle wrote history and used history. Our task is to frame a 
theory that does justice to his actual use of history as found in his 
works dealing with human affairs. 


When we approach Aristotle’s method in historical investigation, 
we must recognize that no historical science can have the character 
of pure theory. That character belongs to physics and metaphysics, 
whose principles are eternal, and whose principles belong to the realm 
of purely noetic insight. Human affairs are a part of what Aristotle 
calls practice, and, therefore, are not subject to the sharp definition 
of pure theory. However, there are universals that do apply to hu- 
man nature and conduct, and these can be studied in their systematic 
characteristics. As we saw above, that is just what we do have when 
we write epic and dramatic poetry. In poetry the possibilities of 
human nature are exhibited in their typical interconnections. Our 
delight in poetry comes from the simplicity of these connections as 
revealed in epic or dramatic poetry, because a poetic presentation of 
life is much simpler than life itself. If the narrative becomes too 
complex we become disinterested. As some disciple of Aristotle 
says in the Problemata, “Why do we feel more pleasure in listening 
to narratives in which the attention is concentrated on a single point 
than in hearing those which are concerned with many subjects? It 
is because we pay more attention to and feel more pleasure in listening 
to things which are more easily comprehended, and that which is 
definite is more easily comprehended than that which is indefinite.” 

The universals involved in human affairs have a kind of relativity 
about them. That is the reason why Aristotle distinguishes them 
from the sharply defined Platonic forms. In the Ethics he points 
out the fallacy of the Platonic derivation of the human good from 
the eternal form of the good.” The characteristics of human nature 
are universals, but they partake of the relativity of all universals 
applicable to the human world. 


The basic principles in Aristotle’s theory of human affairs are the 
norms for healthy human existence. These norms are the means 
between the extremes; but the extremes are perfectly possible de- 


™Problemata, 917b 7ff. 
Ethica Nicomachea, 1096a 12ff. 
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velopments of human life. They represent the perversions of human 
existence. Since the extremes are possible developments, an analysis 
of human nature reveals the concepts of human perversion. These 
perversions, like the mean, reveal real possibilities of human life. 

In our analysis of individual life we are thus confronted with an 


elaborate set of possibilities for human living, a few of them normal,’ 


many more of them abnormal. Although there is a kind of variety 
about the mean between extremes, there is vastly more of a variety 
of evil than of good, just as there are more varieties of sickness 
than of health. 


Aristotle, however, does not mean by human life simply individual 
life alone; he also means individual life completed in a state. Man 
by nature belongs to the family and the state. This is true even 
though the individual may have existed before the family or the 
state. Functionally, human beings belong to each other in com- 
munities. “All things derive their essential character from their 
function and their capacity.”“ Normative human purpose demands 
that a man be a member of the community, and that community is 
an organism composed of many human beings. Thus, there is a 
natural organization of human beings in a society, and the study 
of this organization is a study of the structure of human societies. 
Just as a study of the individul man reveals the norms of human life, 
so the study of social organizations reveals the norms of social life. 
In a sense, the individual treated by himself is an abstraction be- 
cause a man does not realize his whole nature until he is a member 
of the family and the state. The state is the natural development 
even out of the individual life. 

As there are normal forms of individual endeavor, and abnormal 
forms of individual endeavor, so there are normal forms of social 
life and abnormal forms of social life. Aristotle classifies both of 
these. Like the forms of individual life, they have about them a 
kind of relativity. Like everything else human, they have about 
them a certain kind of variability. Like all the forms of human wis- 
dom, they are a stability or balance. Like virtue, the forms of good 
government are more limited than the forms of bad government. The 
variations of revolution are more diverse than the forms of stability. 
There are degrees of balance in government, but they are not as 


various as the forms of bad g However, to understand hu- 


overnment. 


“Politica, 1253a 23ff. 
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| HISTORY IN THE ARISTOTELIAN VEIN 
man affairs, we must deal with the pathology of government as well 
as the normative forms of government. 

Is the state, then, in any sense a being? In the fundamental sense 
of the word it is. As we have said above, the meaning of things 
_ human lies in their purpose or function. A human individual is an 
individual person because of his functional unity. The state is a 
corporate entity because it has a purpose shared by all the individuals 
within it who cooperate with it to produce it. The reality, there- 
fore, of the national corporate being (Kotvwvia) lies in the common 
object or purpose which unites its members together. The purpose of 
-a man’s life is the most real thing about him. As the state also has 
a purpose, then it is a corporate being because of that purpose, and, 
like the individual person, has a character and a development. The 
history of the state is the history of the development of the meaning 
of the common purpose of the group. 

Each nation has a biography, and its biography is the story of its 
purpose, sometimes achieved, sometimes partially realized, at other 
pte changed and then partially realized again. If we remember 
that from Aristotle’s point of view the most real thing about a man 
is his purpose, and if we recognize that a social group may have a 
_ purpose too, then the history of a nation is not unlike the story of 
-an individual person’s life, except that the national biography may 
continue through hundreds of years instead of through the sixty or 
seventy years of personal development. 

The individual person is defined as an individual person in terms 
of his unitary purpose. Likewise, the state is defined as a corporate 
being in terms of its purpose. That is the reason why the state can 
be a corporate being or corporate personality. We know that it is a 
corporate being because the inividual person finds his completion 
in it as a part within a whole. The state is a corporate being pri- 
marily expressed in terms of final cause. It is the completion of the 
lives of its parts. The individual citizen finds the fuller purpose of 
his life in the state, or, as we should say today, in a national civili- 
zation.” 

The individual citizen finds the completion of his life in the state, 
and the state represents the fuller purpose of its citizens. If the 
individual has purpose, and if the state is the fulfilment of individual 
purpose, then nations are moral beings who are capable of doing 


Wibid., 1253a 18ff. 
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right and wrong and of being just and unjust. The organization of 
many men into one state does not mean that these men lose their 
purpose in the crowd. It means, rather, that the fuller purpose of 
the citizenry is to be found in that national whole of which each 
citizen is a part. You know more of a man when you know his 
group prejudices than when you know anything else about him. That 
is the reason why it is so hard to transfer national cultural allegiance. 

How can these things be? How can there be a purpose in a nation 
when there is a ruling class and those who are oppressively ruled? 
The answer to this question lies in the character of all national ex- 
istence. Aristotle’s theory is that a nation is unified by a common 
objective, but it is organized, united into a corporate body through 
government. It is not a mere assembly of men hoping for the same 
thing. It is an organization because the common purpose expresses 
itself in an organized life. The state expresses the common life of 
the nation, it gives it expression in organized action, and for this 
reason the constitution of a state is of great importance. 

Let us take Aristotle’s classification of constitutions and let it 
illuminate our problem.” For example, if the life of a nation finds 
its expression in an absolute monarchy, then much of the meaning 
of the national life finds its reality in the monarch. He is the real, 
the living unity, of the national life. And we realize the truth of 
this fact because Elizabeth was much more really the unity of Eliza- 
bethan England than George the Sixth is the unity of modern Eng- 
land. An absolute monarch who is a true leader gives meaning to 
his nation. 

Even if there is no absolute monarchy, one man may become the 
center of the actual life of the nation. He may be in fact the unity 
of its life, the graphic, the vocal, the executive expression of what 
a nation is at that time. Thus Winston Churchill in the recent fate- 
ful years of the war became the focal center of England’s life. He 
expressed the hope, the fears, the deeper purpose of the nation. But 
even more than that, he created out of himself a significant purpose 
which became the focal center of the national life. When a man of 
the highest genius and of clear purpose becomes the dynamic and 
creative center of a national life, the actual source of national 
strength and its unity, there is a marvelous vitality in the purpose 
of the nation. But such genius is rare, and hence the centralization 


"Ibid., 1279b 22ff. 
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of national life in a single personality is not infrequently a dangerous 
adventure in government. 

At other times a small group controls the nation, expresses the 
‘purpose of the national existence. Then the nation is aristocratic in 
government. .Its purpose is then less concentrated, less centralized, 
less clearly focalized, than when one man rules the nation. But a 
group of leading families may have a common programme, a common 

_ plan, and usually amongst them is a primus inter pares who ex- 
presses their group interest and thus furnishes the group with the 
leadership needed for national unity. It was the aristocracy who had 
the power in eighteenth century England, and who created the party 
government of the modern world. They needed a leader in parlia- 
ment, and this leader of the aristocratic clique who ruled the country 
was the prime minister. This is a complicated kind of government, 
a complicated unity of governmental life, but it is a unity of the 
‘aetenal life through the aristocracy. The aristocracy gives the unity 
to the national life in a slightly different way from a monarch. 

If there is a nation that finds its leadership through a majority 
group, there is a similar organization to that of aristocratic leader- 
ship. In fact, the aristocracy in both England and America provided 
the machinery for government through a popular party. The party 
has its leader, and he focalizes the party interests so that the party 
may rule. He usually expresses its general purpose, but if he is a 
“very powerful man he may even create that purpose. Of course, 
such a complex scheme makes personal rule most difficult, and the 
_ purpose can more readily be the creation of party interests than in 
a personal monarchy. We see this personal rule only when a party 
becomes the servant of the nation through the power of a personality 
who moulds the party to national interests. Washington did this in 
eighteenth century America, and, being a man of unusual purpose, 
he transcended party loyalty at a time of tremendous national 
emergency. 

_ National purpose expresses itself in the governmental and cultural 
life of the state, and this is always organized. Without organization, 
without law, there would be no national life realized, there would be 
‘no purpose achieved. The nation could not cohere together, but 
would simply be a mass of humanity living together and cooperating 
to some extent. But as soon as close cooperation appears, then or- 
‘ganization emerges, and there appears an explicit purpose in the 
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organization of the institutional life. The economic and social unity 
appears in the constitution of the nation, and that is the reason why 
government is sO very important. 

We are now in a position to understand Aristotle’s conception of 
history. It is the narrative of the corporate life of the group. Groups 
have a life history because they have a corporate purpose, and this 
purpose is achieved, or else it fails of achievement. There is the 
history of a group because there is a development of purpose. 

History is not philosophy, but it is only sound history when it is 
based upon philosophic principles. History as a mere record of a 
series of events, or a mere description of contemporaneous events, 
has no philosophic import because there is no explanation of the 
meaning of the connections in the story of human affairs.” Sound 
history, however, does use the purposes of human life as revealed in 
the philosophy of things human as an explanation of the course of 
human affairs. History of this sort helps us to understand philosophy, 
and philosophy helps us to understand it. Thus, Aristotle used the | 
history of constitutions as a clue to the principles of politics, and his 
politics in turn aided him in his historical writing. 

Sound history explains the source of past human events in terms of 
human purposes or of the aberrations and frustrations of human pur- 
pose. This type of history explains because it lays bare the pur- 
poses achieved or frustrated in the course of the national lives of 
states. History of this sort offers the explanation of natural di- 
visions in the time process. The temporary achievements of a group 
make up the lesser divisions of history. The final achievement of a 
group’s purpose, or the destruction of that purpose, makes up one 
of the greater divisions of history. Such results as temporary achieve- 
ments in the life of a nation, or the final frustration of a national 
purpose, are not arbitrary but actual. 


The strength of Aristotle’s method lies in its attempt to discover 
teleological explanation in history. This view is congenial to the 
Christian theist, and is important to him because it combines purpose 
in history with a theory of free will. 

Whitehead points out in his Science and the Modern World that 
Aristotle’s theism is important because Aristotle arrived at his con- 
ception of God by way of a philosophy of science quite apart from 
Judaism and Christianity. That an independent thinker should de- 


“Poetica, 1459a 21ff. 
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velop a theology that has so much in common with biblical theology 
in itself remarkable. 
_ The same thing is true of Aristotle’s philosophy of history. His 
conception of history is an interesting development of a view of his- 
tory in terms of purpose and freedom quite apart from the influences 
of Judaism and of Christianity. The Christian philosophy of history, 
like the Aristotelian, also deals with purpose and free will. The 
agreement of the Christian and of the Aristotelian views in these 
important aspects of thought about history is a confirmation of the 
- wisdom of Christianity. Our Lord himself persuades us because we 
know the truth of his words about earthly things, and do, therefore, 
believe his words about heavenly things. 

Much of what we find in Aristotle is to be found on the pages of 
Toynbee. This is to be expected, for both Aristotle and Toynbee be- 
lieve in freedom and in purpose, and both of them believe that the 
character of a nation comes from the purpose which a nation chooses 
as its own. Toynbee believes that much of a nations’ crucial destiny 
depends on its choices. That is very Aristotelian. Both of these 
philosophers believe in the moral responsibility of nations; both of 
them believe in the organic character of cultural unities, and both 
of them believe in the birth, growth, and decay of civilizations. Both 
of them believe that the death of civilizations is the result of the 
evil choices and fatal errors. Hence, for both of them there are 
choice and fatal results of choice. There is also a New Testament 
conception of the rise and fall of nations, and a conception of the 
disaster that follows evil choices. The Aristotelian and the New 
Testament views are not exactly alike, but they do have striking 
similarities. ‘Toynbee’s value lies in the fact that he uses both tra- 
ditions without violence to either, and that he can do so shows their 
fundamental agreement. 

Aristotle is still of value to us. He confirms our belief in the 
wisdom of Christianity. Our Lord not only brings to us light from 
above, but he also is wise with the wisdom of the ages. Aristotle 
not only helps the Christian to understand that Jesus Christ is the 
Way and the Life, but helps us to realize that he is the Truth as well. 


INTERCOMMUNION | 


By J. P. Hickxinsoruam 


Wycliffe Hall, Oxford 


I. Introduction—Like most Churches, the Church of England has 
recently recovered interest in its own past. Recent publications like 
the Bishop of Chichester’s Christian Unity, the Anglican Position 
and Professor Sykes’ The Church of England and the non-episcopal 
Churches in the 16th and 17th centuries have reminded us that the 
Church of England had, in the judgment of some &cholars at least, a 
broadly consistent and agreed policy towards other Churches from 
the 16th to the mid-1gth century. The past cannot dictate to the 
present. But neither can the present ignore the past, and there is 
a growing conviction that while this policy could not and should not 
be applied unchanged today, it deserves more careful attention than 
it has latterly received, and that some of its principles have much 
to teach us. This paper* attempts to interpret the principles of this 
historic Anglican tradition and to suggest how far they may be ap- 
plicable to our present problems. 

II. The Pre-Reformation Tradition—lIntercommunion is a modern 
problem, arising from the Reformation. The primitive and medie- 
val Church had (broadly speaking) a simple and more or less agreed 
principle governing admission to Communion. The Sacraments 
were acts of Christ in His Body the Catholic Church; therefore any 
member qualified to receive Communion in one part of that Church 
was qualified to receive it in all parts. The Eucharist was the act 
of the whole Church, and admission to it depended upon a man’s 
standing vis a vis the whole Catholic Church; the locality in which he 
worshipped was theologically irrelevant. Similarly the Ministry was 
the Ministry of Christ in His Body the Catholic Church; a minister 
was ordained in and for the whole Church, and if his ordination 
qualified him to serve in one part of that Church it qualified him to 
serve in all. 


*Also published in the Church Quarterly Review. 
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The principle was easy to apply in practice because of three as- 
sumptions somewhat glibly but none the less generally made. 

(a) It was assumed that the Church Catholic is visibly one, with 
one local Church representing it in each place. When rival bodies 
appeared it followed that they were spurious imitations or at best 
schisms from the Church. They were not parts of the Church. Even 
_ if they had technically valid Sacraments the grace of the Sacraments 
could not be conveyed in any saving way outside the Church; it 
remained in suspense until the recipients were reconciled to the 
Church. There could be no question of fellowship with such bodies, 
and there was little difficulty in deciding which was the true Church 
—it was your own. If you were a Westerner the East was in 
schism from the Church; if you were an Easterner the West was in 
similar unhappy plight. 

(b) It was assumed that there was one only method of admission 
to communicant status—baptism followed normally by confirmation, 
though in the West confirmation was not an entirely indispensable 
preliminary to communion. Thus it was easy to decide who was 

7 qualified to receive communion. 

(c) It was assumed that there was one only method of admitting 
to the Ministry—episcopal ordination. Thus it was easy to decide 
who was qualified to celebrate the Eucharist. 


_ III. Problems created by the Reformation.— This over-simplified 
but (it is hoped) substantially true account of the pre-Reformation 
attitude became impossible in the 16th century. The claim made by 

the Church of England in common with other Protestant Churches 

_ that national Churches are free to reform themselves under the Word 
of God and that they may differ from each other in non-essentials 
did not invalidate the principle, and ideally it need not have compli- 
cated the application of it. Had the claim been allowed, and had 
there remained one form of admission to communicant status and 
one form of admission to the Ministry, all might have been well. 
National Churches might have differed much in liturgy, administra- 

‘tion, and doctrinal expression but they would have all recognized 

each other as the due local representatives of the Church Catholic 

and would have received each other’s communicants and clergy ac- 

‘cordingly. This would have been a return to something like the 


unity in variety of the primitive Church. But in actual fact this did 
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not happen. None of the three assumptions which had made the 
principle easy to apply could any longer be easily made. 

(a) The Church could no longer be easily assumed to be visibly 
one with a single local Church representing it in each place. For 
this there were two reasons. 

(i) Some Churches which claimed to be true national Churches 
refused to recognise each other as such because each believed the 
other to be so corrupt in doctrine as to be apostate or at least to 
be of doubtful Churchly status. This was so not only as between 
Rome and Protestants, but as between certain of the Protestant 
Churches themselves. 

(ii) In consequence of this, rival Churches were set up in the same 
area, and again not only Roman as against Protestant, but Protestant 
competed with Protestant. This was particularly confusing when 
both Churches were, according to Anglican standards, doctrinally 
orthodox in all essentials. 

(b) It could no longer easily be assumed that there was one agreed 
mode of admission to communicant status. Practically all agreed on 
the indispensability of baptism (though Baptist insistence on be- 
liever’s baptism soon added to the complications), but some retained 
confirmation while others rejected it. 


(c) It could no longer be easily assumed that there was one agreed - 


mode of admission to the ministry. Some retained episcopacy, others 
substituted for it presbyterianism or an independent polity. 


IV. The Church of England’s Attitude—Faced by these complica- 
tions the Church of England had either to abandon the basic prin- 
ciple of the pre-Reformation Church or to work out as best it could 
a new application of it which would take account of the problems 
raised. The Church’s practice and the writings of its divines can, 
the writer holds, only be understood as a reasonable and consistent 
whole on the assumption that the latter course was taken, not al- 
ways perhaps fully consciously but none the less definitely. How 
then were the problems tackled? 

(a) What bodies could be recognised as true parts of the Catholic 
Church? The answer to this had two parts corresponding to the two 
aspects of the problem noted above. 

(i) The first test was that laid down in the 19th Article of Re- 
ligion: the preaching of the pure Word of God and the due ministra- 
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tion of the Sacraments “according to Christ’s ordinance in all those 
things that of necessity are requisite to the same.” The Word and 
Sacraments are the basic means whereby the Gospel of the grace of 
God is made available to men; desertion of these renders a Church 
_ apostate. In practice this was held to involve acceptance of at least 
the fundamental Protestant position as against Rome—the supremacy 
_ of the Bible, justification by faith alone, the denial of Papal authority 
_and of Roman sacramental teaching. The Church of England justi- 
“fied her own separation from Rome on the ground of Rome’s ex- 
_ treme corruption, and, if Anglicans usually were unwilling to regard 
her as entirely apostate, they were committed to the view that she 
could not be recognised with sufficient assurance to warrant her claim 
to be the true representative of the Church Catholic in this country. 
Further, what they claimed for themselves Anglicans allowed to 
others. The main Protestant Churches of Europe and Scotland 
were universally recognised as true parts of the Church Catholic, 
and even the 17th century High Church divines habitually spoke of 
them as the “Church of France” or “of Germany” etc., thus recog- 
- ising that they and not Rome were the true national Churches of 
those countries. This applied both to Lutheran and Calvinistic 
Churches; both alike were held to be substantially orthodox in es- 
-sentials and at liberty to differ from us and from each other in non- 
essentials. 
(ii) The second test was whether or not the Church concerned 
had seceded from, or been set up in rivalry to, an existing national 
_ Church which was sufficiently orthodox to be recognised as the local 
representative of the Church Catholic. Secession could be justified 
if, but only if, the existing Church had become hopelessly corrupt, 
as Rome was assumed to be. In all other circumstances dissenting 
bodies were regarded as wilful schismatics, sinfully separating from 
= Church Catholic in the person of the Church locally representing 
jt; and such bodies could not be recognised as true parts of the 
~ Church. They were openly setting at nought the principle that the 
one Church must have its local embodiment in each place. For this 
reason the English Nonconformists were accorded no ecclesiastical 
recognition, even though they might be tolerated by the law of the 
land. Towards the end of the period this principle began to be ob- 
-scured, first in our dealings with Scotland where the existence of an 
-episcopalian remnant after the Scottish Kirk had reverted to Presby- 
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terianism caused difficulties, and secondly in the new lands where no— 
one form of Christianity could claim substantial priority over an- 
other; but in the earlier period the principle was vigorously adhered 


to. 

(b) What was the test of admission to communicant status? For 
its own members the Church of England insisted upon confirmation 
as well as baptism, though the significant exception in favour of 
“those desirous to be confirmed” proved that it did not regard this — 
as theologically indispensable. But it interpreted the Prayer Book 
rubric as applying to the members of the Church of England only, 
as indeed was to be expected since the Prayer Book is a manual for 
Church of England worshippers. Scottish and foreign Protestants — 
were regularly, and English Dissenters normally, admitted to com-_ 
munion; and so far as the writer is aware there is no case on record 
of such a person being rejected for lack of episcopal confirmation. 
This accorded with the distinction made between the Sacraments of — 
the Gospel, one the one hand, which were “generally necessary to | 
salvation” as having been instituted by Christ, and on the other | 
hand, other rites consonant with Scripture, ordained by the Church © 
and having great edificatory value which yet could not be regarded — 
as essential because they were not laid down clearly in Scripture. Con-— 
firmation was regarded as belonging to the “bene esse” of the Church | 
and therefore as something which our Church must retain, but it | 
was not of the “esse”; and since baptism clearly sufficed to make a 
person a member of the Church, those parts of the Church which re- 
garded it as sufficient also to give communicant status were free to 
do so, and their members were not to be repelled when they desired 
to communicate with us. This form of admission to communicant — 
status might be unwise and unedifying, but it was legitimate. Per- 
sons so admitted were communicants of the Catholic Church and 
must be treated as such. 

(c) What was the test of admission to the ministry? The answer 
was on similar lines to that given to the question about communicant 
status. Episcopacy was required of members of the Church of Eng- 
land desiring to be admitted to the ministry. In the 16th and again 
in the 18th century this was often grounded simply upon the fact 
that this was the established order of the Church in this country; it 
was thought of along Lutheran lines as a matter theologically in- 
different which each Church might decide as it saw fit. In the 17th 
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century, and of course in some cases before and after, it was often 
_ thought of as the only proper form of ordination as having been in- 
stituted under the guidance of the Spirit in the early Church, or by 
the Apostles, or even by Christ Himself. But even those who thus 
thought of it as existing “jure divino” distinguished sharply between 
the Word and Sacraments which were the vehicles of the grace of 
God and therefore constitutive of the Church, and ordinances con- 
cerning Church order which pertained to the peace, well-being, and 
edification of the Church but were not constitutive of its essence. As 
Bishop Andrewes wrote, “Nor if one form is of divine right does it 
follow that without it there is not salvation or that a Church cannot 
stand. Let a man be blind if he sees not Churches standing without 
it.” Archbishop Bramhall summed up the view of the Caroline di- 
vines when he said in reference to the non-episcopal Churches over- 
seas that a distinction must be drawn “between the true nature and 
essence of a Church which we do readily grant them and the in- 
_tegritvy and perfection of a Church which we cannot grant them.” 
Churches lacking episcopacy lacked what was of the bene esse of 
the Church, not the esse of the Church. 

The Church of England, therefore, while standing firm for epis- 
-copacy could recognise non-episcopal Churches and their Sacraments, 
-even though they might be thought defective in Church order. This 
involved a real though limited recognition of their ministries: their 
ministers were true ministers of the Catholic Church though defective 
in the form of their orders. It did not follow, however, that such 

ministers could, save in very exceptional cases, be permitted to min- 
ister in the Church of England. Had they been freely admitted this 
would have undermined the Church of England’s own rule of epis- 
= The case differs from that of admitting unconfirmed mem- 
bers of other Churches to communion, because whereas such persons 
‘came as private individuals receiving spiritual hospitality in a branch 
a the Church Catholic other than their own, a minister celebrating 
the Eucharist in an Anglican Church could only do so as one officially 
satimnd and accredited by the Church of England itself and carry- 
ing the full weight of its authority. Exceptions could therefore only 
be made to the rule if they were made sufficiently rarely and for 
sufficiently good cause to show clearly that there was no intention 
of disturbing the Church’s order. Such occasional exceptions were 
made in the 16th and early 17th century in England; while towards 
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the end of our period Lutherans in considerable numbers regularly 
ministered over long periods to Anglican congregations, according to 
the Anglican rite, and under the authority of the Anglican bishops 
in the Mission field, and they were not required to accept episcopal 
ordination. Such exceptions are sufficient to show that the mind of 
the Church of England was prepared to accept the orders of the 
main non-episcopal Protestant Churches as a real admission to the 
ministry of the Catholic Church. They were also sufficiently rare 
to show that the mind of the Church of England nevertheless re- 
garded such orders as defective in proper form and as something not 
normally to be allowed in our own Church. 


V. The Church of England’s Practice—This has partly emerged 
from the foregoing discussion, but it may be convenient to sum- 
marise it here. 

(a) On grounds of doctrinal corruption no sure recognition could 
be given to the Roman Church. Contacts with the Eastern Churches 
were few but generally friendly. The only serious negotiations for 
intercommunion, however, were undertaken by the Non-jurors’ sect 
which represented the most “High Church” wing of Anglicanism, and 
as these broke down on doctrinal grounds it seems unlikely that any 
very sure recognition of each other would have been possible. On 
grounds of schism no recognition could be given to the English Non- 
conformists. This left the Protestant Churches of Scotland and Eu- 
rope, which were regarded as substantially orthodox and as the true 
national representative of the Church Catholic. 

(b) Therefore members of the Protestant Churches were regularly 
admitted to Communion and Anglicans were free to communicate 
with them and frequently did so. Some individuals scrupled to make 
use of this liberty on the ground not of their lack of Churchly status 
or the invalidity of their Sacraments but of the risk lest by doing so 
they should cast doubt on their own loyalty to episcopacy. But the 
liberty was there; it was used by leading Churchmen and bishops; 
and it received the official sanction of Archbishop Wake of Canter- 
bury. 

(c) This practice depended upon the view that while episcopacy 
and confirmation both belonged to the bene esse of the Church they 
could not be regarded as of the esse of the Church. Baptism could 
suffice for communicant status, and Sacraments could be ministered 
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by non-episcopal ministers, though in both cases this was regarded 
as a defect. 


(d) Interchange of ministers was restricted to very rare occasions 
because anything else would have endangered the Church of Eng- 
land’s adherence to episcopacy. 

(e) English Nonconformists who desired, as a sign that their sepa- 
ration from the Church of England was not complete, to communi- 
cate in the Church occasionally, were usually allowed and often 
actively encouraged tc do so. This, however, implied no recognition 
of the Free Churches as Churches. It was a liberty allowed on the 
ground on which it was asked for: that the individuals concerned 
were members of the Church of England who had not wholly severed 
their connection with it and hoped ultimately to be able to return 
to full fellowship with it. 


VI. The Church of England’s tradition and our modern problem.— 
It falls outside the scope of this paper to describe the present Angli- 
can practice. Suffice it to say that some Anglicans, because of a new 
doctrinal stress on episcopacy, have felt bound to restrict the range 
of intercommunion with non-episcopal Churches, while others, be- 
cause of a new recognition of the Churchly status of the Free 
Churches and a conviction that the charge of schism cannot be main- 
tained in the old way, have felt equally bound to extend it in their 
direction. Authority has done little decisively. The moral weight 
of the Lambeth Conferences lies behind positive recommendations 
which in some respects go further and in others less far than the 
traditional practice. One school of thought regards these recom- 
mendations as the maximum limit; the other regards them as giving 
a semi-official sanction to certain new steps and certain parts of tra- 
ditional practice, but in view of their professed concern for the ex- 
tension of unity cannot regard them as implicitly forbidding those 
existing parts of customary practice to which they do not explicitly re- 
fer. 

We therefore pass to an individual attempt to estimate the lessons 
which may profitably be learnt from the historic Anglican tradition. 

(1) The basic principle that Ministry and Sacraments belong to 
the Church Catholic and not the local Church is sound. Both are 
functions of the Body of Christ; they carry the authority of the 
whole Body and in them the whcle Body is concerned. It follows that 
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communicants and ministers ought to be accepted as such through- 
out the Body. Our divisions may make this impossible of full reali- 
sation at present; but our aim must be to approximate as closely as 
possible to this standard. 

(2) The principle that the Church Catholic should have one re- 
gional Church in each place, and that such regional Churches should 
be free to differ in non-essentials is sound. Only so can the unity 
of the Body and the variety of function among its members be 
properly expressed. Separated congregations are a denial of unity; 
uniformity is a denial of that proper variety which is needed if the 
Church as a whole is to express the very varied wisdom of God. 

(3) The first practical step is therefore to discover what bodies can 
and what cannot be recognised as parts of the Catholic Church. The 
tests proposed by the Anglican tradition have validity, but their 
application requires re-thinking in two ways. 

(a) The test of the Word and Sacraments is basic, since they are 
the divinely appointed channels of the grace of God. But the Lam- 
beth Appeal was surely right in being satisfied with the acknowledg- 
ment of Scripture as “the rule and ultimate standard of faith” and 
the Creeds as “the sufficient statement of the Christian faith,” as 
a sufficient guarantee of the preaching of the pure Word of God. We 
do not value any less our Protestant doctrinal heritage, nor could 
we abandon (e.g.) the doctrine of justification by faith alone which 
we believe is a truth of the Gospel which, with our fellow-Protestants, 
we hold in trust for the whole Church. But we cannot refuse to 
recognise as Churches, or to enter into fellowship with, bodies which 
differ from us on this but nevertheless accept the same final standard 
of faith in the Scriptures and acknowledge those Creeds which the 
whole early Church found a sufficient safeguard against apostasy 
from the Scriptural revelation. 

(b) The test of wilful schism from a godly national Church has a 
real validity. We could not acknowledge the Churchly status of 
groups which for no good reason today seceded from such a Church. 
In so seceding they would sin against charity and do despite to the 
principle of Christian unity. But this cannot be applied today to 
the principal denominations in England or elsewhere, first because the 
schisms were not the fault only of one side; Anglican intolerance and 
spiritual deadness were to blame for the English schisms quite as 
much as were the Dissenting bodies; secondly because the divisions 
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are centuries old and the present-day Churches are not to blame for 
them. A Methodist has not seceded from the Church to form a con- 
venticle; he has had to choose between one existing Church and an- 
other. The argument is still more cogent in countries which have 
never had an established Church, but to which various denominations 
have come more or less contemporaneously. We must therefore 
think of the united regional Church as an ideal for the future, not 
a present reality. At present the Church Catholic is represented 
by several local Churches, all of which may be recognised as parts of 
the Catholic Church, but all of which are involved in a sinful state 
of schism. Schism in this case is within the Church not from it. 


(4) Between different regional Churches the goal is complete in- 
terchangeability of communicants and clergy. This is the proper 
unity between autonomous parts of the Church Catholic. Between 
Churches in the same area the goal is corporate reunion so that all 
are merged in one constitutionally united body. This is the proper 
unity of the one local representative of the Church Catholic. But 
intercommunion is a proper step towards full reunion; it is a lesser 
scandal that there should be two Churches in one place which are 
in fellowship with each other than that there should be two Churches 
which are out of fellowship. Nevertheless, it is a right principle 
that Christians should normally communicate or minister in one 
local Church which is their spiritual home and the place where they 
make real their fellowship in Christ. This applies even as between 
regional Churches in communion with each other; their members can 
partake of occasional hospitality from each other as circumstances de- 
mand, but if they wish to worship regularly in the Church of another 
place then they should join it as members. This is still more im- 
portant in the case of Churches in the same area; the right of mutual 
hospitality expresses their unity in Christ; the rule that they should 
normally communicate or minister in their own Church is a reminder 
that the Churches are separate and ought to be united. We there- 
fore conclude that the aim must be to establish full interchange- 
ability of communicants and ministers between all parts of the Cath- 
olic Church, with the provisoes (a) that such interchange should not 
obscure the rule that normally people should worship in their own 
local Church and (b) that between Churches in the same area this 
intercommunion is only a step towards corporate fusion. 


(5) The attainment of full interchangeability of communicants 
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and ministers in the sense described above depends upon agreement a 
as to the form of admission to communicant status and to the minis- 3 
try in the Catholic Church. The writer can here only record his be- a 
lief that the classical Anglican tradition was here on the right lines: 
that while confirmation and episcopal ordination cannot be regarded 
as essential in the strictest sense, they nevertheless belong to the _ 
well-being of the Church and are part of the Lord’s will for the 
d Church. To say that it is always wrong for unconfirmed persons to 
sf come to communion and that no other form of ministry is a ministry 


of Christ in His Body the Catholic Church seems to go beyond the 
clear warrant of Scripture, to be inadequately supported in Church 
tradition, and to cast doubt upon the manifest fruit of the Spirit in 
the communicants and clergy of the non-episcopal Churches. To say 
that because they are not strictly essential they are matters indiffer- 
mn ent seems to ignore the fact that to refuse anything that God wills 
for the Church, even if the Church can refuse it without ceasing to 
be the Church, is to refuse a gift of God; this is always a defect 
and if consciously done is sin against Him. To say that confirma- 
tion and episcopacy do not belong to the “bene esse” of the Church 
seems to ignore their consonance with Scripture, to fail to do justice . 
to Church history, and to set at nought the spiritual experience of ae @ 
the Churches which have retained them. cS 


Church of England must restrict its fellowship to that enjoyed tra- 

ditionally with the Continental Protestants: wiz. there should be 

freedom on each side to communicate with each other occasionally 

r as visitors, but that there can be only very exceptional interchanges 

" of ministry at least in the celebration of the Eucharist. We have 

| already shown how this kind of practice both witnesses to the value = 

j we ourselves attach to confirmation and to episcopacy as belonging y 

r to the “bene esse” of the Church Catholic and as being the proper 

- mode of admission to communicant status and the ministry respec- Ps 

. tively, and also witnesses to our recognition that in the divided ie 

° Church baptism alone and solemn ordination by the Church in other sili” 
t forms are true and sufficient though formally imperfect methods of 
1 admission to communicant status and to the ministry respectively in 


$ the Catholic Church. 


e 

y If this be so it follows that with the non-episcopal Churches the 
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Conclusion —The writer, as he concludes, is aware that his 


m ara ® 


purview has been somewhat narrowly Anglican and that his inter- 
pretation of the relevance of the historic Anglican tradition to pre- 
sent problems would not commend itself even to all his fellow-Angli- 
can inheritors of that tradition. But perhaps the paper will not be 
entirely useless if it in any way clarifies a tradition which is often 
puzzling, not least to Anglicans themselves; and if it suggests a few 
lines of thought which may at least provoke fruitful discussion. 


ONESIMUS AND PHILEMON 


By P. N. Harrison 


Bournemouth, England 


When slave parents named their infant son Onesimus, they were 
evidently influenced to some extent by the idea that there is, or may 
be, something in a name. “The Greek word means Helpful”, as 
noted in the margin of our Revised Version (or, as the Lexicon has 
it, ‘useful, profitable’). Give a dog a good name, and you will have 
done him a good turn—provided, of course, that he lives up to it. 
A slave who lived up to this name would be a treasure, and his 
master lucky to get the willing, cheerful, efficient service it seems to 
promise. 

It could not be taken for granted in those days that even a good 
man and a Christian would, of his own accord, show his appreciation 
by setting his faithful servant free. But it might and did so happen 
sometimes and, as those parents knew, this was their child’s only 
chance of ever becoming a free man. Meanwhile the relations be- 
tween such a servant and his master were sure to be infinitely better 
and happier than those prevailing between many a so-called ‘free’ 
workman and his employer, where services were rendered, and wages 
paid, grudgingly, under some sort of economic compulsion, in an at- 
mosphere of mutual distrust and dislike. 


On the other hand, nobody could expect a name like Onesimus 
to save an idle or dishonest slave from the consequences of his mis- 
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conduct. It would be much more likely to aggravate still further a 
master who saw reason to be angry with him. 

Such a slave might, with luck, escape punishment by running away. 
But the runaway did not leave all his troubles behind him. Even 
if he managed to avoid recapture, he was still a fugitive, with the 
risk of being caught. In that case he must expect, at the best, a 
sound beating. At the worst he might be crucified. 

So it was no use for those parents to give their child this good 
name, unless they brought him up to realize what it meant. Even 
so, parental advice and discipline could be of the best, and yet fail 
of their purpose. For not these but character is destiny; and in the 
formation of character the decisive factor is not what others may say 
or do to the individual, nor what happens to him, but how he takes it, 
and what he makes of things as he finds them. How much of this 
they themselves understood, none can say. 

What we do know is that, up to the time when Onesimus came 
face to face with St. Paul, his good name had proved worse than use- 
less. For he had not lived up to it. Love of freedom and hatred of 
bondage were in his blood. But he had not yet learned the hard 
lesson that release from servitude cari only be earned by zealous, un- 
complaining service. So far from making any effort to anticipate his 
master’s wishes, he could not even be trusted to do as he was told, 
unless somebody stood by to see him do it. St. Paul’s expressive 
word for this is ‘eye-service’ (é@@ahpo-dSoviia, Col.iii.22). From the 
point-of-view of his master, who was not at all a bad sort, he was not 
worth his keep, but belonged to that lowest stratum of the lowest or- 
der of society to which our Lord had referred more than once as ‘un- 
profitable slaves’ ayoriot, Mt. xxv.30, Lk. xvii.to). Paul him- 
self admits this (Phm. 11), while hastening to add that it is true only 
in the past tense (téte). Onesimus has been born again, Paul himself 
has begotten him in the bonds of the Gospel, and he is now Helpful 
not only in name, but also in deed. Still, the Apostle cannot deny that, 
in that same past, Satan has found some active mischief for those 
idle hands to do. There would be no point in signing that promise 
to make amends for any injury done, and to repay any debt owed, 
by Onesimus to his master, unless he had in fact done what he ought 
not to have done, and spent money that did not belong to him, and 
could not now repay it himself. (The “if”... in vs. 18 does not 
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mean that this is open to question. For ei... tt, like the Latin ‘si 
quid’, may be correctly rendered ‘whatever’). 

It is usually taken for granted that he had run away, using his 
master’s money for this purpose. This is not stated in so many 
words, but it is hard to see how else we can explain why Paul needed 
to send him back, why Onesimus needed a letter like this to take 
back with him, and why his master needed a letter like this to pre- 
vent him from dealing with Onesimus, when he did get back, in a 
very different way from that here suggested. 


_ In assuming that this is a real letter actually written by St. Paul— 
part of it, at least, with his own hand—for a purpose that lay very 
near to his heart, | am not forgetting that this has been denied both 
in antiquity and in modern times. The grounds for those denials 
have been examined and dealt with so often and so convincingly 
that today not only Conservative but also Critical scholarship is 
practically solid in agreeing with Renan that “only Paul could have 
written this little masterpiece.” 

It is indeed a gem unique not only in its charm, which even Baur 
recognized, but also in other respects not all so widely appreciated. 
Much has been written in its praise as a model of tact, and as a fine 
example of the Apostle’s generous recognition of good qualities in 
those who were by no means perfect, his gracious regard for the 
feelings of others, and his gift for putting himself in their place and 
seeing things from their point of view. 

What is too often overlooked in this letter is the writing between 
the lines. Fully capable as he was of expressing himself clearly and 
forcibly, he was well aware that, especially between friends, some 
things are better suggested than set down bluntly in black and white. 
It is to an intimate friend that he is writing here—not to posterity 
in general, nor to us in particular. No doubt this is why so many 
commentators have missed its main point entirely. For the same 
reason it behoves us to read it with more than ordinary care and 
attention, lest we too fall into the same mistake, and so fail to grasp 
its true significance, its message for all time, and the clue to at least 
one problem given up by many as insoluble—how this letter came 
to be included among the classic documents of our faith. 


We have to inquire, then, 


_ I. Where and when was it written? 
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II. To whom was it addressed? 

III. What was St. Paul’s main purpose in writing it? 

IV. Did it achieve that purpose? 

V. Is there any sort of evidence, outside this letter, confirming the 
belief suggested by its contents, that it cannot have been written in 
vain, and proving that more came of it than Paul himself can have 


anticipated, and much more than is commonly realized today? _ 


I 


Where was St. Paul when he and Onesimus found each other? 
How and when did this come about? For it is evident that our 
epistle must have been written there and soon after that. 

The traditional answer of course is Rome, during Paul’s so-called 
first imprisonment there recorded at the end of Acts. But a con- 
siderable and growing body of expert opinion favours Ephesus, to- 
wards the end of his three years in that neighbourhood (Acts xx.31) 
ca. A.D. 56). The fact that Acts says nothing of any imprisonment 
during this period is far from decisive. For if there is one thing 
which emerges more clearly than another from a careful comparison 
of Acts with Paul’s own correspondence, it is that the story of his 
life as told in Acts in curiously incomplete and uneven. At some 
points it is so vivid, full and detailed as to suggest contemporary 
memoranda for its source. Then suddenly we come to a passage 
where several months are summarized in a single verse. At other 
points it would be idle to deny that the course of events as narrated 
in Acts flatly contradicts St. Paul’s account of his own doings. Writ- 
ing from Ephesus he says he has been imprisoned many times (év 
2 Cor. xi.23). 

Again, it is much easier to see how Onesimus could have made his 
way from Colossae to Ephesus (say 100 miles) than to Rome (1300). 
A free man with enough money to pay for his passage could get to 
Rome with no great difficulty. But to an inexperienced young run- 
away slave that long journey might present insuperable difficulties. 
Then Paul’s request to his friend at Colossae, “At the same time 
Prepare me a lodging, etc.”, is much easier to understand if he was 
at Ephesus. 

On the other hand, this letter to Philemon was accompanied by 
one to the church at Colossae. With no prejudice against an Ephe- 
sian imprisonment, and bearing in mind the points just mentioned in 
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favour of this hypothesis, I have long found it, on quite other 
grounds, incredible that Paul could have written such a letter as our 
Colossians at about the same time as his letters to the Corinthians, 
and before Romans. The linguistic difficulties seem to me insuperable. 
Paul’s statement of his own doctrinal position, and his description of 
the heretics at Colossae, suggest developments beyond anything for 
which we have evidence in those early days. 

So, as a way of saving the direct Pauline authorship of all these 
prison letters, the Ephesian theory looks like a blind alley. 

Is there no way out of this apparent dilemma? Seeing that neither 
of the current theories is free from serious objections, what we want 
is a hypothesis that does justice to both sides, explains what they 
leave obscure, and itself conflicts with no known fact. Here is the 
best I can do. 


Colossians, as we have it now, is an expansion by the author of 
Ephesians of a genuine letter which accompanied our Philemon. 
Towards the end of Paul’s three years at Ephesus he was detained, 
partly in his own interests, by the authorities there—Asiarchs, some 
of whom were friendly to him, Acts xix.31—under what we may call 
house-arrest, pending his trial on charges brought against him by 
his enemies. As happened years later at Rome, he was not thrown 
into gaol, but chained to a guard, while allowed to live in his own 
hired lodging, and there to receive visitors—Epaphras, Mark, Aris- 
tarchus, Demas, Luke and Tychicus. 

Under these conditions it is easier to explain how Onesimus was 
able to find his fellow-townsman Epaphras and to be introduced by 
him to the Apostle (Col. iv.9, 12), and then to minister to him in 
his bonds, than it would be if Paul were immured in some cell or 
dungeon. But it is naturally impossible for us to fill in the picture 
with anything like the concrete detail that Tychicus and Onesimus 
himself could be relied on to supply by word of mouth to the 
Christians at Colossae (Col. iv.7-9). 

When this letter is separated from such later additions as i.15-25, 
11.4, 8-23, I can find nothing in it that could not perfectly well have 
been written by Paul at the time and place now suggested. It satis- 
fires every linguistic test and, had it come down in this form, we may 
safely say that it would never have been excluded by Baur or his 


successors from the admittedly genuine Paulines. This means that 
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Philemon too would have been accepted by Tiibingen. Indeed Baur 
himself says as much (Paul, E.Tr. 1876, p. 80). 

The rest of, Colossians as it is now, and has been since the for- 
mation of the first Pauline Corpus—that is i.15-25, ii.4, 8-23, with 
perhaps two or three smaller additions (e.g. i.6: it is of course impos- 
sible to be quite sure about every detail)—was added between 40 
and 50 years after Paul’s death by the writer of Ephesians, a sin- 
cere, devout and truly inspired Paulinist, steeped in the thought of 
the Apostle as expressed in his epistles, above all Colossians, in the 
new collection, to which his work was intended by him to serve as 
“the introductory encyclical” (Goodspeed followed by Knox), or 
else (as I suggest) to replace and represent the lost epistle to the 


Laodiceans of Col. iv.16 (see below). 

His purpose in these additions to Colossians was to bring Paul’s 
teaching up to date by carrying on his thought, as he might well 
have done himself if he could have lived on for another half-century, 
thus letting him speak to the heart and condition of that new day. 
On the one hand, the Apostle is made to warn the newly converted 
Colossians of his own day against an early phase of what was later 
to be mis-called ‘Gnosis’, which actually developed about the turn of 
the century, when people of Jewish antecedents but schooled in the 
‘higher education’ of that day tried to fit Christianity into their pre- 
conceived scheme of things, or to restate the Gospel in terms of the 
current syncretistic ‘philosophy.’ On the other hand, Paul is made 
to restate his own beliefs in such a way as to bring out more fully 
than he ever did in his lifetime the cosmic significance of Christ, His 
place not only in human history but in the universe seen and unseen, 
and His relation not only to civil and religious authorities on earth, 
but to the spiritual principalities and powers and all the hosts of 
darkness having their seat in ‘heavenly’ (i.e. supranatural) places. 

The man who did all this was, as I conceive him, one of the great- 
est religious thinkers and teachers of that very great age. He un- 
derstoc? the Apostle as well as, or better than, anyone else has 
done since. He ranks with, and is as truly an apostolic personality 
as, the authors of our Fourth Gospel and 1 Peter. But while he 
strings together Pauline phrases, like pearls on a thread of gold, his 
style shows, as Erasmus saw, a marked contrast with that of St. 
Paul in his other epistles. He uses the technical terminology of his 
own day. It is precisely in the paragraphs I have specified that all 
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these characteristics appear, which reveal him as quite a different 
person from the Apostle whom he so greatly revered and has so 
nobly interpreted. 


One effect of this hypothesis, and its bearing on our present study, 
is that it leaves us free to allow their true weight to the arguments 
already stated in favour of Ephesus as the place where Onesimus 
came into contact with Paul, and was by him first converted and 
then sent back to his master with our Philemon. _ 


II 


To whom is this epistle chiefly addressed? 

The first thing which must strike every attentive reader as curious 
about this letter is that, while the main bulk of it is addressed to a 
single individual, who is certainly the master of Onesimus, it begins 
and ends by addressing quite a number of people, of whom three 
are named at the start, two men and one woman, the rest being un- 
named members of the group-church meeting at the house of the 
chief recipient. Which is he? 


This question only arises because the hitherto universal assump- 
tion, that he is of course Philemon, the first named, has been chal- 
lenged by John Knox of Chicago University (now of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary) in a brilliant essay, Philemon Among the Letters 
of Paul (1935). He argues with much learning and ingenuity that 
not Philemon but Archippus is the person named immediately before 
Paul’s first use of the second person singular (“. . . and to the church 
in thy house”), and that for this and other reasons he is the master 
of Onesimus and chief recipient of this letter. 

But as Knox himself admits that this “is not a matter upon which 
we are inclined to insist” (op. cit. p. 26), nor is it indispensable to 
the rest of his theory—about which I shall have more to say presently 
—and as I myself share the general opinion that the master of One- 
simus was not Archippus but Philemon, I propose to say no more 
about this point here. So from now on, when I refer to the husband 
of Apphia, the father of Archippus, the host of the group-church at 
Colossae, the master of Onesimus and the person chiefly addressed in 
this letter, I mean Philemon every time, and vice versa. 
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Our third question is much more important—and here I have no 
doubt at all that Knox is right—What was Paul’s main purpose in 
writing this letter? What exactly is it that he wants Philemon to do? 

He wants him of course to refrain from giving Onesimus the 
thrashing, or even the scolding, some of his neighbours might have 
expected him to administer, if ever he caught him. Paul does not 
want him to take young Helpful by the throat, and demand his 
money back, as Onesimus may have feared would happen before he 
himself could say a word. But all this is much too negative and 
too little to satisfy the heart of Paul. 

He wants Philemon to welcome Onesimus back as no longer a slave, 
but a brother beloved, a fellow member of the Christian family, with 
a share of his own in the active partnership of the faith—the sort 
of welcome he would give to Paul himself. 

Certainly this is an essential part of what the Apostle is here 
asking. But it cannot be all, because he says all this, and then 
goes on to say, “I write knowing that thou wilt do more than I ask.” 
What is this something more than he has asked, without which all 
the rest would leave him still unsatisfied? 

Paul does not say outright that Philemon must forgive Onesimus, 
but takes for granted that he will do so. For it would manifestly 
be impossible to receive the youth as a brother beloved, if he had 
not first really forgiven him. As a friend and fellow-worker of the 
Apostle, Philemon could not need to be told that this was his bounden 
duty as a Christian, a duty he owed not to Paul but to his Lord. 
There is still something else that Paul wants him to do as a personal 
favour to himself, something that will refresh his heart and be of 
practical service to him, first in his present straitened circumstances, 
then in his unrestricted labours for the Kingdom, which he is hoping 
to resume shortly. 

To make quite sure what this is, we have only to turn back to 
verses 10-14, where Paul has said, first, Onesimus is now making 
himself useful both to you and to me, so much so that in sending 
him back to you, I am tearing my own heart out and sending you 
that. Secondly, he goes on, What I would fain have done would 
have been to keep him by me here, so that he might minister to me 
on your behalf—that is, doing as your representative what I know 
you would gladly do yourself if you were here. But thirdly, Paul 
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explains why he has not done this. After all, Onesimus belongs 
legally to Philemon, and Paul would have no satisfaction in services 
rendered at Philemon’s expense without having first obtained his 
consent. That consent, to be real, must not be forced. Had he kept 
Onesimus by him, this would no doubt have delighted Onesimus, but 
Philemon might naturally have felt rather hurt in his mind. 

Some of us, in Paul’s place, might perhaps have sent Philemon a 
note or message by Tychicus, explaining why we were keeping One- 
simus for the present, and asking Philemon as a great favour to let 
us keep him a bit longer, but promising to send the lad back im- 
mediately, if Philemon did not see his way to manage without him. 
But that was not Paul’s way. 

This is indeed a lovely instance of that genius for putting himself 
in the place of others, that delicate consideration for their feelings, 
to which I have already referred. If he had not even hinted at what 
he so ardently desired, it might never have occurred to Philemon to 
do anything of the kind. That he will do it gladly after this very 
plain hint, Paul has no doubt. So he gives his friend the added pleas- 
ure of doing it so far as possible spontaneously. This would give a 
man like the Philemon of this letter infinitely more happiness than 
he would find in accepting, however graciously, an accomplished fact. 

Exactly what Paul wanted is now, I am sure, as clear to us as it 
must have been to Philemon after he had read this letter. I am 
equally sure that Knox is right, not only in his interpretation of Paul’s 
unspoken request, but also in using it as the key to a better under- 
standing of the epistle as a whole. It is true that others before him 
have had the same idea—e.g., Lightfoot, Zahn, Jiilicher, Lohmeyer 
and, I am glad to say, Dodd. But he is, so far as I know, the first 
to see its crucial importance, and to show how it can be used to help 
in the solution of those further problems raised by this letter, which 
we have now to consider. 

Having come so far, I do not see how anyone could have any 
serious doubt about the answer to our next question, Did this letter 
achieve its main purpose? Did Philemon take the hint conveyed so 
tactfully? 

In the absence of any explicit statement one way or the other in 
our records, we may not claim absolute certainty here. In matters 
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of this kind absolute certainty is more often than not out of the 
question. But we can safely say that in all probability Philemon 
took Paul’s hint and returned Onesimus to him, as no longer a slave, 
but a brother in Christ, free to render those services of which Christ’s 
prisoner stood in such urgent need. 

Here Lightfoot seems to halt between two opinions. 


Of the result of this appeal, he says (Colossians and Philemon, 
p. 313f.), we have no certain knowledge. It is reasonable to 
suppose however that Philemon would not belie the Apostle’s 
hopes; that he would receive the slave as a brother; that he 
would even go beyond the express terms of the Apostle’s peti- 
tion and emancipate the penitent. 


Was it really necessary to spoil such an admirable statement of the 
case by adding, “But all this is mere conjecture”? In his very proper 
desire to avoid overstatement, that great scholar surely goes here to 
the opposite extreme. Commenting on vs. 16 he wrote, “It was a 
matter of indifference whether he (Onesimus) were outwardly dotAo¢ 
or outwardly édev8eoo0s, since both are one in Christ (Col. iii.11).” 
That this great truth was fundamental to St. Paul’s teaching we 
know from passages like 1 Cor. xii.13, Gal. iii.26ff. (cf. Mt. xxiii.8ff). 
When showing Christian slaves at Corinth and Colossae how to apply 
it to their own case, he told them not to let the fact that outwardly 
they were bondsmen worry them (i) oot pedétw, 1 Cor. vii.20-24), 
but rather to make the best of things, remembering that they were, 
like himself, slaves of Christ, and performing every task as unto Him 
(Col. iii.22-25). He may well have said the same to Onesimus. As 
there is no distinction (81actoAW, Rom. x.12) between Jew and 
Greek, so there can be none between bond and free. Class distinc- 
tions of any sort are out of place in the Christian family. A true 
Christian therefore will treat the humblest of his brethren with the 
same courtesy and consideration as he shows to the highest. But 
that it is, or should be, a matter of indifference to any believer, 
whether his brother in Christ is outwardly a slave or outwardly free, 
does not follow. Neither we nor Philemon, after reading this letter, 
could imagine that either Onesimus or Paul himself did not mind 
whether this youth was to face the future as legally and outwardly 
still a slave or as free before all the world. 

“The word ‘emancipation’ seems to be trembling on his lips, and 
vet he does not once utter it” (Lightfoot, p. 321). True. He leaves 
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it to Philemon to rejoice the heart of Onesimus, and prove to him 
what wonderful things Christian forgiveness and Christian fellowship 
can be, by telling him that from now on he is a free man, free to do 
what he has been longing to do for the Apostle, not as under orders, 
but for love. 

“When the Apostolic precept that ‘in Christ is neither bond nor 
free’ was not only recognized but acted upon, then slavery was 
doomed. Henceforward it was only a question of time” (ib., p. 323). 
Yes, but of how much time? After all these centuries slavery is not 
yet wholly a thing of the past. Meanwhile the question before us 
is, Are we, or are we not, justified in maintaining, as no ‘mere con- 
jecture’ but the only reasonable supposition, that Philemon not only 
recognized that Apostolic precept in theory, but acted upon it in the 
way St. Paul was sure he would? Is it really credible that he did 
after all ‘belie the Apostle’s hopes,’ disappoint his best friends, and 
let slip the golden opportunity so graciously offered to him? Is it 
reasonable to doubt that he seized it gladly, and so was the first of 
many to take that Apostolic precept, not as an excuse for prolonging 
the enslavement of his ‘brother in Christ’, but as a cogent reason for 
ending it? 

As this point is all-important for a right understanding of this 
letter and for a true appreciation of its effect on Christian history, 
let us look at it a little more closely, first (1) in the light of Phile- 
mon’s character as Paul knew it, partly by his own experience in 
previous dealings with this dear friend and fellow-worker, partly by 
what he has heard recently from the lips of Epaphras (Col. i.8, iv.12f,, 
Phm. 5-7, 23) about Philemon’s faith in Christ, his love toward all 
the saints, and how he has ‘refreshed’ all their hearts. 

For the meaning of this word dvaxavw in vss. 7 and 20 we may 
compare what Paul says of Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus in 
1 Cor. xvi.17f., and what Paul’s Master says to the weary and heavy 
laden in Mt. xi.28ff. The ‘rest’ here promised to those who take 
His yoke upon them and learn of Him, can be ‘given’ only by one 
who has it in himself, having first received it where alone it can be 
found. 

Of all the words and deeds and ways of thoughtful care for the 
happiness of others that had won for Philemon a place in such good 
company, no detailed record now remains to us. They are all writ- 
ten under his name in the ‘book of life’ (Phil. iv.3), to be read when 
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the leaves of that book unfold. What we do know on the best au- 
thority is that he was not wanting in what Wordsworth calls _ 


. that best portion of a good man’s life, 
_ i His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. 


Now that he has the chance to do what he knows will refresh the 
heart of the friend to whom he owes most of all—his very self (vs. 
19f., meaning no doubt his conversion, probably at Ephesus)—why 
should we harbour doubts about his response? Paul, who was no 
mean judge of character, and knew him better than we do, had none. 


(2) Nobody, least of all Philemon, could read this letter without 
realizing that the whole future of Onesimus was now in the balance. 
It cannot have escaped his notice that Onesimus had been anything 
but happy under his roof. As a good Christian he will surely have 
tried, though without success, to lead the youth to a better frame of 
mind. Now that Paul, under heaven, has brought about that inward 
change, I cannot see Philemon deluding himself with the idea that he 
could make Onesimus just as happy, while keeping him in his former 
situation and surroundings, as he would be with the Apostle. A 
fresh start under fresh conditions was clearly indicated. What Phile- 
mon, and he alone, could do was first to grant him the freedom he 
had pined for, and then return him to his father in God. 

(3) When making up his mind what to do about this letter, Phile- 
mon can hardly have failed to ask himself the question, What is my 
duty as a Christian in this matter? How can I best serve the King- 
dom of God? For Paul had made it quite clear that, in making this 
request, he was not thinking only of himself and Onesimus, but also 
and chiefly of the Gospel, for which he was in bonds (vss. 1, 10, 13, 
Col. iv.3, 18). Philemon could not help seeing that, by rendering 
this service to the Apostle, and this kindness to Onesimus, he would 
not only earn their undying gratitude, but would also be helping 
forward the work of Christ (Phil. ii.30). 


If these three considerations did not settle the matter for him, it 
seems unlikely that any other consideration would have that effect. 
On the other hand, supposing that he had decided to act in accordance 
with his own bent, his concern for the welfare of Onesimus, and his 
plain duty as a Christian, he would certainly not be prevented from 
doing so by seeing (4) what a few of his best friends thought about 
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it. He was not impervious to the wishes of those nearest and dear- 
est to him, first and foremost his wife Apphia and their son Archip- 
pus, then the small group meeting regularly at his house for worship, 
prayer and fellowship, then his friends Epaphras, Mark, Aristarchus, 
Demas, and Luke, who sent him their personal greetings in this 
letter, and finally the bearer of Colossians, Tychicus, who knew as 
much as anyone about Paul’s circumstances just then. It would be 
a real encouragement to a man like Philemon to know that he was 
refreshing their hearts too, and doing what they agreed was the right 
thing. 

This seems a better explanation of the curious fact we noticed at 
the start, that so essentially private a communication is addressed to 
several others beside its chief recipient, than to assume with Knox 
(1) that St. Paul (in spite of his protestations to the contrary) was 
not really quite sure of his friend Archippus, and therefore brought 
all these others into it, in the hope that, if his own pleading failed, 
their intercessions might prevail, (2) that this letter is, as maintained 
by Wieseler and Goodspeed, the ‘epistle from Laodicea’ which was 
to be read aloud to the whole church at Colossae (Col. iv.16), thus 
widening still further the circle of those who were to bring their in- 
fluence to bear on the master of Onesimus. 

We know from Col. iv.1 (xvovo) that there were other slave- 
owners in the Colossian church. These could hardly urge a fellow- 
member to liberate his slave unless they were prepared to liberate 
their own. Discussion of such a point in those days might reveal 
serious differences of opinion, and end in deadlock or worse. In any 
case, pressure of this kind, instead of winning his consent, might 
have the opposite effect. Here Lightfoot’s comment seems to hit 
the nail on the head:— 


The theme, the treatment, the whole tenour of the letter, mark 
it as private: . . . Whv should a letter, containing such intimate 
confidences, be read publicly in the Church, not only at Laodicea, 
but at Colossae, by the express order of the Apostle? The tact 
and delicacy of the Apostle’s pleading for Onesimus would be 
nullified at one stroke by the demand for publication (p. 278f.) 


But if ‘the epistle from Laodicea’ cannot be identified with our Phile- 
mon. what has become of it? 

Of the numerous answers to this pertinent question discussed at 
length in Lightfoot’s Commentary (pp. 272-298) only three are 
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worth mentioning here. With the first we have just dealt. The 
second, held with minor variations by most Conservative scholars, 
identifies it with our Ephesians, considered as an encyclical written 
by St. Paul at Rome ca. A.D. 63, and intended by him to be read 
first at Laodicea and Colossae, then at Hierapolis and elsewhere. 

Many still find the case for this view convincing as presented by 
scholars like Zahn, Lightfoot, Hort, and Abbott. But much has 
happened during the past fifty years to weaken it considerably, if 
not to demolish it entirely. 

Thus (a) it can no longer be taken for granted that the only al- 
ternative to Rome as the place where Paul was a prisoner, when he 
wrote his three letters to Christians in the Lycus valley, is, as main- 
tained by Bernhard Weiss and others, Caesarea. Of the two, most 
people would probably still prefer Rome. But the claims of Ephe- 
sus, which were not envisaged by any of the scholars just named, 
are now admitted at least to demand serious consideration, even by 
those who are not yet convinced of their validity. 

For instance, it had not occurred to Zahn, nor to Lightfoot. how 
much easier it is to imagine our young fugitive making his way from 
Colossae to Ephesus, then returning with Tychicus to Colossae, only 
to be sent back cnce again to Ephesus (thrice 100 miles), than it is 
to see him posting to and fro between Colossae and Rome (thrice 

300 miles). Again, when Hort penned his rather forced attempt to 
explain Paul’s request for hospitality to be prepared for him at 
Colossae forthwith (Gua dé xai, vs. 22), as not to be taken seriously 
‘in its crude literal sense’, but ‘in a playful way’ as ‘mere jest’ (Pro- 
legomena to Ephesians, p. 104), it had not occurred to him how much 
simpler it is to conceive the Apostle as seriously contemplating a 
tour in the Lycus valley, starting from Ephesus, and quite hopeful, 
though of course not quite certain at the time of writing, that it 
would become feasible in the near future—so meaning exactly what 
he said. 

But once all this is realized, we are confronted with the difficult 
but necessary task of explaining the manifest differences between 
Paul’s style, vocabulary and doctrinal position in Eph.-Col. on the 
one hand and in 1 and 2 Cor.-Gal.-Rom. on the other, without the 
intervening years which those great scholars of the Victorian age all 
saw to be absolutely necessary for such developments. 

We are assured by Duncan and other champions of the Ephesian 
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theory that no such extra time is really necessary, and that all these 
differences can be explained without recourse to any theory of fur- 
ther developments in St. Paul’s modes of thought and of self-expres- 
sion. But when it comes to the point, their explanations are much 
too sketchy to meet the case. They fail to show at all convincingly 
how Eph.-Col. can be sandwiched between 1 Cor. and Rom. 

What they really have accomplished, I submit, is in itself a great 
step forward toward the solution of a whole group of problems which 
have long baffled the student of New Testament origins. By show- 
ing that in all probability St. Paul wrote his three letters to Chris- 
tians at Laodicea and Colossae while a prisoner at Ephesus, they 
have supplied an important link in the chain of evidence proving that 
he cannot have written either Ephesians or (in its present form) Co- 
lossians. 

Thanks to their labours, the ground is now clear for a reconsid- 
eration of the possibility that, as one of the greatest and most pain- 
stakingly thorough of all students of this problem, H. J. Holtzmann, 
saw long ago, our Colossians is Paul’s own letter to the church at 
Colossae edited and expanded a generation or so later by the author 
of Ephesians, who had studied and introduced into his work phrases 
from all the Apostle’s extant letters, but chiefly from the one to 
Colossae. 

Where Holtzmann missed the mark was (1) in assuming that the 
imprisonment from which Paul wrote was at Rome, this being at any 
rate preferable to Caesarea—the Ephesian theory having not yet 
come into the picture in his day—and (2) in making his reconstruc- 
tion of Colossians too complicated to convince anyone but himself. 
With characteristic honesty he admitted that even he was not at all 
sure about many details. Since his time the direct Pauline author- 
ship of Ephesians has been admitted by many to be extremely 
doubtful, and definitely abandoned by scholars like von Soden, W. 
Bauer, Moffatt, Goodspeed, Knox, and others. 

(b) No well-informed and responsible person today would venture 
to assume even tacitly, much less to argue explicitly, that if not 
‘genuine’, meaning the direct work of St. Paul, Ephesians must be 
a ‘forgery’ by some nameless ‘impostor’, who “designed that it should 
be mistaken for the work of that Apostle”. (So Abbott, in the 
International Critical Commentary, 1897, pp. xiii, xviii-xxiv.) Such 


crude falsification of the issue may still mislead simple folk, but 
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every scholar knows, and it should by now be common knowledge, 
that the modern ‘Critic’ yields to none in his appreciation of this 
epistle as one of the most truly inspired and inspiring books in the 
New Testament, by no means unworthy of its place among those 
letters which could never have been written but for St. Paul. Like 
Moffatt, many regard it as the work of ‘a master hand’, and some 
go so far as to agree with Eric Graham (in 4 New Commentary on 
Holy Scripture, 1928) that it is ‘in any case the crown of the Pauline 
writings’. It is an essential feature of the view I am now trying to 
commend, that our author had no intent to deceive, and did not in 
fact deceive, his contemporaries, for whom he wrote, not for gen- 
erations then unborn. They took it for what it is, a wonderful 
interpretation of the mind and heart of Paul. That they welcomed 
it gladly is a proof not of their gullibility but of their ability to 
recognize greatness when they saw it. The mistake arose later, not 
through any fault of his or of theirs, but through the supposed ne- 
cessity for insistence upon Apostolic authorship as alone conferring 
the kind of authority required to still the doubts of believers and meet 
the attacks of heretics. But our author would have been, and was in 
fact, the first to confess, by his choice of this particular literary form, 
that the Apostle was a greater and more original thinker than he. 
He rightly believed that what his fellow-Christians wanted and 
needed just then, was not an acount of his own personal opinions, 
but the best statement possible in those days of what the Apostle 
himself might have written had he been still alive. 

But if Paul’s own letter to the Laodiceans is not to be identified 
with either Philemon or Ephesians, we are left with the only re- 
maining possibility, that it is, and has long been, irretrievably lost. 
(So Moffatt, Introduction, 1911, p. 160; Dodd, Abingdon Bible Com- 
mentary, 1929, p. 1262; my Problem of the Pastoral Epistles, 1921, 
p. 131, and many others.) 

That St. Paul would send to Colossae two letters which must pass 
through Laodicea on their way, without taking the opportunity to 
send one to the important church in that city (in whose welfare both 
he and Epaphras were so deeply interested, Col. ii.1, iv.13), would 
be in itself highly improbable, even if we had not his own testimony 
in Col. iv.16. That many of his letters have perished is generally 
agreed. That this was already the case by the turn of the century, 
or whenever the first collection of Paulines was made, is strongly sug- 
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gested by the second century evidence as a whole. That the original 
letter to Laodicea should have been lost so early, while its com- 
panion letters to Colossae were preserved, certainly calls for some ex- 
planation. 


Can the lukewarmness of that church, noted by the seer of Patmos 
(Rev. iii.15f.), have led to failure on the part of its leaders to take 
due care of the treasure committed to their charge? Before blaming 
them for this lass, it is only fair to remember that, for all we know, 
this lukewarmness may not have begun till after that letter had dis- 
appeared through some quite different cause—such as an ‘Act of God’. 

Thus we know from Strabo (578=—xii.16) that no city was more 
liable to earthquakes than Laodicea (ei yao tis  Aaodizera 
evoeiotos), and from Tacitus (Ann. xiv.27) that, after being laid low 
by the great earthquake of A.D. 60, it was rebuilt without help from 
outside (‘propriis opibus revaluit’). If we assume that these three 
letters were written by Paul as a prisoner at Rome, this dates them 
after that particular earthquake. But if, as we have seen reason to 
suppose, they were sent from Ephesus ca. A.D. 56, have we not 
here a perfectly s:mple and natural explanation of the way in which 
this irreparable loss can have come about some four years later? 

How irreparable it was, but also how desirable it seemed to fill 
the gap it left, may be illustrated by one notorious attempt to fill 
that gap. The spurious 4d Laodicenses, still extant in its old Latin, 
early English and other translations, was widely accepted through 
many uncritical centuries, in spite of its rejection by, among others, 
the author of the Muratorian Fragment and Jerome. But it was 
bound to be shown up for what it is by any sort of scientific examina- 
tion. It drew from Erasmus perhaps his most famous aphorism. 
After pointing out that “Nihil habet Pauli praeter voculas aliquot ex 
caeteris ejus epistolis mendicatas,” he goes on, “Non est cujusvis 
Paulinum pectus effingere. . . . Tonat, fulgurat, meras flammas lo- 
quitur Paulus. At haec ... quam friget, quam jacet!” Harnack held 
it to be of Marcionite origin and dated it A.D. 160-190. 

But was it the first attempt to fill that vacant place? Is there not 
after all something to be said for the idea that the author of Ephes- 
ians himself may have given the same title to his own incomparably 
superior effort, intending it to replace, in so far as this was possible, 
the one known to have perished in the great earthquake? In Mar- 
cion’s ‘Apostle’ (ca. A.D. 140), as we know from Tertullian (adv. 
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Marc. V.17), it appeared under that title. Of course Tertullian, who 
- knew it as AD EPHESIOS, saw here only another instance of that 


” impious presumption which led the arch-heretic to take so many # 
liberties with ‘the Church’s truth.’ But what are we to suppose was a 

Os Marcion’s motive for making this particular alteration in the ‘true’ ; 

ke text? Why should he change the address of this epistle and of no 

1g other? How could such a change favour his theological opinions? 

Tertullian’s words are:— 

S- 

Y’, Ecclesiae quidem veritate epistolam istam AD EPHESIOS ha- 

"i bemus emissam, non AD LAODICENOS, sed Marcion ei titu- if 

lum aliquando interpolare gestiit, quasi et in isto diligentissimus 

is explorator. Nihil autem de titulo interest, cum ad omnes apos- . 

Ww tolus scripserit, dum ad quosdam. 

: Marcion then, it would appear, in the course of his inquiries, found  . 

m some copies with the one heading and some with the other, but on _ 


pushing his research further was satisfied that ‘to the Laodiceans’ was 
,t the original heading. Having in this instance no theological prejudice 
h to influence him one way or the other, may not that ‘very painstak- s 


ing investigator’ have arrived at the truth, where Tertullian—holding 


Hl that it did not really matter to whom this epistle was acually ad- : 
i dressed, since it was destined for all—went, and led others astray? 
The fact that Marcion unquestioningly accepted the Pauline au- 
, thorship of this epistle, as well as of Colossians in substantially its 


present form, cannot safely be used as evidence telling in favour of 
the traditional opinion and against our present hypothesis. For that 
would involve the anachronism of crediting him with interests and a 
critical equipment as far outside his range as they were beyond those ‘ 
of his orthodox contemporaries. 

It might be urged that a Paulinist trying to replace Paul’s lost 
letter to Laodicea, with Col. iv.16 before him, would surely have in- 
cluded some counterpart to the injunction there given for an inter- 


change of these two letters, such as we find at the end of the spurious 


Ad Laodicenses. But (1) exactly the same difficulty faces us if we 
claim Ephesians as that lost letter, (2) in either case it can, and 
probably should, be met by assuming that both Paul’s own letter 
and our Ephesians did at first contain words to that effect, which 
were omitted as unsuitable by the same scribe who gave Ephesians 
its present title and omitted the words ‘at Laodicea’ from verse i.1. 
: The substitution of the words ‘at Ephesus’ was probably made later, 
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as they do not appear in our oldest and best MSS, B, Aleph, and 
now P*. 

It may be taken as certain that Ignatius knew this epistle ca. A.D. 
115, and quite a fair case can be made out for the view that he 
knew it under the title ‘to the Ephesians’. So my Polycarp, p. 250 
(2). For the data, consisting mainly of resemblances between Ig- 
natius’s Ep. ad Eph. and our Eph., see Zahn, Geschichte des Kanons, 
1888, I. p. 818f. and n.—reversing his earlier opinion as expressed 
in his Ignatius von Antiochien, 1873, pp. 608 and 612. Zahn was 
convinced that this was not its original title, but was inserted by 
some scribe at Ephesus. Where I think Zahn was mistaken is in 
believing this to be the letter Paul himself wrote and sent with Col.- 
Phm. by the hand of Tychicus. 

That Eph. was to be read in more places than one must have been 
as obvious from the beginning as it is now. This may have led, as 
some Conservative scholars assume, not only to the omission of the 
original address, but also to the substitution of the names of other 
cities to which copies were sent, though we have no evidence of this 
except in the case of Ephesus. But that city would naturally have 
its own copy, both as the metropolis and as the place where the whole 
collection was made. When still more copies were required, to be 
sent still further afield, these would naturally bear the same title, 
which so became general. 

By Tertullian’s day the claim of so influential a church as that of 
Ephesus, the waning authority of Laodicea (as reflected in the Apo- 
calypse), and the very fact that Marcion was known to have favoured 
its Laodicean destination, seemed to settle the question for all ortho- 
dox churchmen. 

And yet Marcion may well have been right on this point after all. 
If so, this will be one more instance, to be added to those specified 
by Harnack, in which Marcion may reasonably be held to have pre- 
served the original as against the accepted reading. 

It follows, if our reasoning is sound, that one unforeseen result of 
the successful claim put forward by some Ephesian scribe was to 
open for a second time the gap caused by that earthquake; and this 
is what prompted that second and much less successful attempt to 
fill it, to which we have already referred. 


‘Turning now to the injunction to be laid on Archippus, “Look to 
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the ministry which thou hast received in the Lord, that thou fulfil 
it” (Col. iv.17), Knox takes this to mean the services to be rendered 
to Paul vicariously through Onesimus by his master. 

In my view, a much better explanation, indeed the best, is that 
suggested by Zahn (Einl. N. T.*, 1906, I. p. 318), who refers in this 
connexion to the passage in Hermas (Vis. II.iv.3), where he sees 
in his vision an aged woman (the Church) who says to him:— 


Thou shalt write two little books (BipAapidia) and shalt send one 
to Clement, and one to Grapte. So Clement shall send to the 
foreign cities (tag €Ew mddeis), for this is his duty (&xeiv@ 
émitétoantat); while Grapte shall instruct the widows and the 
orphans. But thou shalt read (the book: ov d5& avayv@oy) to 
this city along with the elders that preside over the church. 
(Lightfoot’s translation.) 


Zahn rightly insists that this ministry committed to Archippus must 
in any case be connected with the injunction immediately preceding 
it, and must be a service rendered to the Colossian church as a 
whole, since it comes in Paul’s letter to that body, not in his note 
to an individual (Phm.). He leaves it an open question whether 
Archippus is charged (like Clement) with arrangements for the dis- 
patching of documents to other churches, or (like Hermas) is himself 
to read aloud to the church (in his case at Colossae) such communi- 
cations from elsewhere as the one ‘from Laodicea’. 

To this I would only add, or both these functions. Archippus 
will thus have been an important colleague and friend of Philemon, 
and this accounts for his inclusion as ‘our fellowsoldier’ among those 
addressed in the letter to Philemon, whether or not he was also (as 
many think) his son. 


Returning to our fourth main question, I conclude that in all pro- 
bability Philemon granted Onesimus his freedom and returned him 
to the Apostle with his blessing and, perhaps, a message to the effect 
that accommodation and a warm welcome awaited him, whenever 
he saw his way open to visit Colossae—the sooner the better. 

It is however possible that the actual return of Onesimus to Ephe- 
sus was delayed for just a little while. For, as already noted, Paul's 
request for hospitality shows that he was expecting to be able to 
visit Colossae in the near future, and had every intention of doing so. 
It now seems more than probable that circumstances beyond his con- 
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trol prevented him from carrying out that intention. But if the 
Apostle himself could not foresee this when he wrote, still less could 
Philemon. So, while putting through at once the emancipation of 
Onesimus, he may have thought it best to wait till Paul arrived on 
his promised visit, and let Onesimus join him then, rather than send 
the youth back with Tychicus (only to find, perhaps, that Paul was 
starting almost immediately for his tour in the Lycus valley). If 
so, Tychicus will have returned to Ephesus alone, with a message to 
this effect. Then, as soon as it became clear that a visit to Colossae 
was out of the question, Paul would take the first opportunity to get 
a message through to Philemon, explaining this, thanking him for 
all his kindness, and begging him to send Onesimus along forthwith. 


In either case young Helpful will very soon have become in fact 
Paul’s ‘chela’, running errands for him, attending to his modest 
needs, becoming every day more devoted to him, and more in sym- 
pathy with his aims and ideals, as he came to understand them better. 

Exactly how long the association between this impressionable youth 
and the Apostle lasted, we cannot say; but if, as seems probable, his 
time at Ephesus was drawing to an end, it will have been a matter 
of weeks, or at most a very few months. That was for Paul a time 
of storm and stress, as we know from his Corinthian correspondence. 
Torn in two between the rival claims of Ephesus and Corinth, he 
was forced to pay his ill-«starred second visit to the capital of Achaia. 
For the same reason, plus the claims of the great Collection, it seems 
practically certain that he was never able to avail himself of Phile- 
mon’s hospitality. When the day came for his final departure from 
Ephesus, Onesimus must have been left behind, and may have re- 
turned for a time to his native town, as his name does not appear 
either among Paul’s companions at Corinth or among those to whom 
he sent greetings in his postscript to friends at Ephesus (Rom. xvi). 

Did these two ever meet again? The answer must be definitely No, 
but for the possibility—it is not much more than that—that he is 
the same person as Onesiphorus who, as Paul tells Timothy in his 
Last Letter (2 Tim. i.16-18), sought him out, when he was a pris- 
oner at Rome and, not ashamed of his chain, refreshed his spirit by 
countless acts of loving service. 

Seeing that Silas and Silvanus are undoubtedly the same person, 
so are Prisca and Priscilla, Epaphras and Epaphroditus probably 
(as Manson and others agree), why not Onesimus and Onesiphorus? 
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In that case, during the years ca. A.D. 56-63/4 between Paul’s de- 
parture from Ephesus and his martyrdom, Onesimus will have come 
of age, perhaps married, at any rate settled down at Ephesus with 
a household of his own, growing all the while in grace and favour 
with Paul’s friends in that district, especially Prisca and Aquila (2 
Tim. iv.19). During the last two of those years he will have shared 
to the full their anxiety about the prisoner of Tigellinus. Finally he 
must needs drop everything and set off on the long journey to Rome, 
there to repeat again and again (xoAddxic) so long as it was humanly 
possible, and at no small risk to himself, the sort of ministrations he 
had rendered years ago at Ephesus, as Timothy knew better than 
most. See my Problem of the Pastoral Epistles, pp. 127-130. If 
these two are not the same, it seems a very curious coincidence that 
two different men with names so much alike were rendering the same 
kind of services to the Apostle at the same time and place. 

Of one thing we may be sure. To his dying day Onesimus could 
never forget Paul and the times they had together, what Paul had 
done for him, and what Paul had taught him. He must have be- 
come what is now called by Critics a thoroughgoing Paulinist, never 
ceasing to do whatever lay in his power to bring others to the same 
way of thinking. 

Nor is it credible that his efforts in this direction were wholly un- 
successful. On the contrary, as he grew older, he would surely grow 
in influence among his fellow-Christians. As the martyrdom of St. 
Paul receded into the past, the halo surrounding his memory would 
grow brighter, at least in ‘Pauline’ circles. Any letters he had writ- 
ten would be prized and studied with ever-deepening reverence. Any- 
one who had known him intimately would be questioned and listened 
to with increasing interest and attention, for anything he could tell 
about the days he had spent in the Apostle’s company. The most 
probable, because the most natural, sphere for his activities as a free 
man in the interests of the Church and Kingdom as Paul had con- 
ceived them, would be the group of towns in the Lycus valley to 
which his home-town belonged as a minor outlying element, with 
Ephesus as their port and metropolis. 


Our fifth and last main question was, Have we any further concrete 
evidence confirming and completing from outside what we have seen 
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reason to infer from this letter, not only as to its immediate effect 
on its recipient, but also as to its results in future years? Here again 
we owe to John Knox a suggestion of which I feel sure the last has 
not been heard either in this country or elsewhere. 


We know that, half a century or so after St. Paul’s martyrdom, 
Ignatius bishop of Antioch was taken to Rome in chains to fight the 
lions in the Colosseum (ca. A.D. 115-117). By-passing Ephesus, they 
stopped for a few days at Smyrna, where he was allowed by his 
guards, who had doubtless been bribed, to have much intercourse 
with Polycarp bishop of Smyrna, then in his forties. He was also 
allowed, on similar terms, to receive deputations from Ephesus, Mag- 
nesia, and Tralles, led in each case by its bishop. Before going on 
to Troas, the next stopping-place, he wrote letters to the Ephesians, 
Magnesians, Trallians, and Romans. In each of the first three he tells 
of the joy he has had in seeing the whole multitude of the church in 
the person of its bishop. As he particularly mentions the fact that 
Damas, bishop of Magnesia, was a young man, but says nothing of 
the sort about the other two, we may reasonably infer that they were 
older, as would of course normally be the case. While speaking 
warmly of all three, in the first case he waxes really enthusiastic, 
even for him, devoting the first six out of twenty short chapters to 
the praises of this paragon, congratulating the Ephesians on having 
such a man for their bishop, and urging them to show themselves 
worthy of him by loyal obedience and harmonious co-operation. In 
his very first sentence (after the preface) he tells how he welcomed 
in God ‘thy well-loved name (16 xodvaydantév cov dvoua) which be- 
came vours by natural right (6 zéxtynofe yiort Stxaia) through faith 
and love in Christ Jesus.’ 

The well-loved name is Onesimus. 

This truly remarkable fact had not of course escaped the notice of 
a scholar like Lightfoot. But, followed in this by most others, he de- 
clared that a tradition which makes Paul’s friend bishop of Ephesus 
“obviously arises from a confusion with his namesake, who lived about 
half a century later” (p. 314, n.2). But why should not these two 
be the same person? Lightfoot himself admits that “it is not alto- 
gether impossible”. His main ground for treating the identification 
as “obviously” a mistake seems to be “the impression that he (Ig- 
natius) is speaking of a person comparatively young and untried in 
office.” But, as I have already pointed out, it is not of Onesimus 
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that Ignatius uses language calculated to give such an impression, 
but of Damas bishop of Magnesia. I can find nothing in his epistle 
to the Ephesians which seems even remotely to suggest that their 
bishop was either young or untried in office. 

But Lightfoot says the name Onesimus was a very common one 
in that region at that time, as evidenced by numerous inscriptions 
in which it occurs—common, that is, as he goes on to show, among 
slaves and ex-slaves and occasionally free men of Servile origin. More 
than once in Greek and Latin literature it appears as the fictitious 
name for a slave in a play, “a fact which points significantly to the 
social condition naturally suggested by it” (p. 308f.). Otherwise 
it is very uncommon, as we might expect, if for no other reason, for 
the obvious one, that its popularity among slaves, and consequent 
association with that class, would naturally cause parents of any 
other class to avoid it for their children. 

Further, as Knox has shown, in those first six chapters of Ig- 
natius’s epistle to the Ephesians there occur more echoes from Phile- 
mon than anywhere else in the patristic literature of the first two cen- 
turies. Some of these echoes, when taken singly, are so faint as to 
have escaped the notice of those who, like myself, have spent much 
time and thought on this kind of study. On the other hand, some 
would surely be suggestive even if they stood alone. Taken all to- 
gether their cumulative effect cannot be ignored, once it has been 
pointed out. That they all occur precisely in these brief paragraphs 
where his real subject is Onesimus, and cannot be matched in any 
other early Christian writer, nor even elsewhere in Ignatius, is surely 
significant. 

A youth of, say, about seventeen in A.D. 56 would be 67 half a 
century later, and in 115 he would be 76. I can see no reason why 
St. Paul’s protégé should not, in the natural course, have lived to 
that age. By that time he might well have been bishop of Ephesus 
for twenty years or so, and a leading Christian in that neighbour 
hood for a still longer period. That is, of course, supposing that St. 
Paul’s letter to Philemon had had its desired effect. No slave in a 
household at Colossae could possibly have risen to such a position. 
Only if Philemon had long ago set him free, was such a career open 
to our Onesimus. If Ignatius knew this for a fact, there is no need 
to look any further for an explanation of his reference to the well- 
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loved name of Onesimus, and his use of so many echoes from the 
letter which made that romantic career possible. 


In that case Onesimus will have had as much as anybody, and more 
than most, to do with the assembling of that first Corpus Paulinum 
which, most scholars agree, took place at Ephesus about the turn of 
the century and was the nucleus of our New Testament. 

This is, to my mind, one of the most thrilling suggestions that 
have been made for many a long day in the field of New Testament 
origins. It fits in admirably with a number of things we either 
know or have good reason for believing. It is inconsistent with no 
certain fact known to me. And it explains, what has been for many 
centuries a puzzle with no satisfactory solution—how this brief pri- 
vate note to an otherwise obscure person about the fate of a runa- 
way slave came to be included first in the original collection of St. 
Paul’s epistles to churches, and thereafter in the sacred Canon of 
Christendom. 


Let us assume provisionally, and for the sake of the argument, 
that the one person to whom, as to no one else, this was in a very real 
sense the most important letter even Paul ever wrote, lived on in 
the neighbourhood where he belonged, for half a century or so after 
the Apostle had gone to his rest, and that he spent those years in 
precisely the way we have seen reason to think he would, and that 
in so doing he attained the sort of position, reputation and influence 
he might be expected to attain—not a very far-fetched assumption, 
surely. But once we make it, the question answers itself, Who saw 
to it, as somebody must have done, that this little scrap of papyrus 
was not lost? Who made it his business to ensure that, when the 
letters of St. Paul were being collected, and copies made of the col- 
lection, the one that had changed the whole life of Onesimus was 
included, along with the letter to the little out-of-the-way church at 
Colossae which accompanied it originally? Who else but Onesimus 
himself? 

Here too we must not claim absolute certainty. But we can at 
least rule out one alternative—that all these resemblances and de- 
tails are merely accidental. Two men coming to the front in the 
same district during the same period, bearing the same name, and 
that one common among slaves and strongly suggestive of servile 
origins, having both become freedmen, but having no connection be- 
tween them; Paul’s letter about the one, including his play on the 
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name (dvaivnv), echoed by Ignatius when referring to the other— 
such a hypothesis stretches the long arm of coincidence much too far. 

There is however a third alternative here. Onesimus bishop of 
Ephesus may have been, as Lightfoot suggests, named after Paul’s 
friend. “It would appear that the memory of the Colossian slave 
had invested the name with a special popularity among Christians in 
this district” (l.c., p. 308f.). As another instance of this he men- 


: tions the Onesimus to whom Melito, bishop of Sardis half a century 
or later still, dedicated his volume of extracts from the Old Testament 
0 (Eusebius, H.E., IV. xxvi.13f.). 
y We are not told how, on this hypothesis, Onesimus is supposed 
i- to have acquired the sort of reputation that would lead Christian 
- parents in that district to name their children in his memory, in 
t. time for one of them to become bishop of Ephesus early in the sec- 
f ond century. Obviously, though Lightfoot does not seem to have 
realized this, he could not have done so as a slave at Colossae. So 
" in this case too Philemon must have done as Paul wished. 
i] It would greatly strengthen the case for this third alternative, if 
1 we could assume with any confidence the identity of our Onesimus 
r with the Onesiphorus of 2 Timothy i.16ff., as suggested above. This 
: would also confirm the impression I have long shared with other 
7 scholars, that when St. Paul wrote his Last Letter this faithful 
friend had already given his life in the Apostle’s service. On the 


other hand, Paul does not say so explicitly. If we assume the 

identity of Paul’s friend with both Onesiphorus and the bishop of 

| Ephesus, it would follow that, like Epaphroditus, having put his 

| own life in jeopardy, he was after all delivered from that danger, 
and was able to return in due course to his home and friends at 
Ephesus. 

Be that as it may, on any reasonable interpretation, the testimony 
of Ignatius makes it certain that Onesimus either himself became 
bishop of Ephesus and played a leading part in the formation there 
of the original Corpus Paulinum, or else so lived and died that an- 
other Onesimus, named after him, and inspired by his memory, rose 
to that high office and rendered to Christendom that imperishable 
service. In either case, St. Paul’s letter to Philemon must in fact 
have produced its desired effect. 

The answer to our fifth and last question, then, is Yes. There is 
evidence outside this little letter, the effect of which is to confirm, 
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and more than confirm, what we have seen reason to infer from its 
contents. Quite apart from wishful thinking, positive grounds do 
exist for holding that Onesimus lived to justify Paul’s belief in him, 
and that as a freedman he made good in the eyes of those who knew 
him, earned their confidence and respect, and was able before he died 
to make his mark on the Christianity of his day, and to play his 
own unique part in Christian history. 

So, when Epaphras brought that raw youth to Paul, and left them 


together, he certainly started something. 


AN EARLY HEBREW TRANSLATION OF THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER 


By Josuvua Biocu 


7; 
The New York Public Library 


The Anglican Book of Common Prayer is one of the many liturgi- 
cal forms through which a large measure of the religious sentiments 
of a Christian finds expression. Its words are on the lips of multi- 
tudes of Christian people all over the world, and its thoughts are in 
their hearts. It comes from a date hardly a century after the in- 
vention of printing and not much more than half a century after 
the discovery of America. It is not older than the English Bible, to 
be sure, but it is sixty years older than the Authorized Version of 
1611, the English translation of the Bible which is generally read in 
the Churches of Protestant denominations in which the English lan- 
guage is employed as their vernacular. The Book of Common 
Prayer is now four hundred years old and has been used by genera- 
tions of men, women and children within an important branch of 
the Christian Church. It is the official prayer book of the Church 
of England and Ireland and is substantially the same as that of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 

Missionaries representing these Churches have carried it to almost 
all parts of the world and had it rendered into many languages 
through which the Gospel message has been conveyed to the non- 
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Christians in many lands. In the purity of its sentiments, the chaste 
fervor of its devotion, and the majestic simplicity of its wording The 
Book of Common Prayer bears comparison with the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. One would therefore be justified in assuming that the language 
in which the original text of the Old Testament was written was, at 
an early period, employed to render the text of The Book of Com- 
mon Prayer accessible to the people who still use that language in 
their divine worship—the Jews. 

The oldest extant translation into Hebrew of The Book of Com- 
mon Prayer was not made before the year 1717. It is preserved in 
a unique manuscript copy—perhaps the one that left the author's 
hands—now at the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, Ireland.’ 
It is the work of Abraham bar Jacob, who was evidently a Jewish 
convert to Christianity of whom nothing is otherwise known. Ac- 
cording to Johannes F. A. de le Roi’, the text of his Hebrew version, 
though never printed, was used among Jewish converts to Chris- 
tianity. In view of this claim it is rather strange that only one 
manuscript containing the text should be extant at the present time. 
The first printed edition of portions of the Hebrew text of The Book 
of Common Prayer did not appear before the year 1833, bearing 
both a Hebrew and a Latin title-page. It was the work of Christian 
Hermann Friedrich Bialloblotzky (1799-1868), a Jewish convert to 
Christianity, who is also credited with the authorship of several the- 
ological treatises and with translation of standard works into English 
and German. But prior to the appearance of this work another 
effort had been made to render the text of The Book of Common 
Prayer accessible in the Hebrew language. 

In the year 1829, twenty years after its founding, the London So- 
ciety for Promoting Christianity Among the Jews began its work in 
Smyrna, then the second largest city in the Turkish Empire. The 
commanding position of Smyrna, on the shores of the Levant, its 
wealth, its size and above all its large Jewish population and that of 
its neighboring towns and islands made it a desirable, if not fruit- 
ful, base for the missionary operations of the Christian Church. When 


‘See Abbott, T. K., Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, 1900, p. 402, no. 1499: “Hebrew—Book of Common Prayer in 
Hebrew, Dublin, 1717.” 

*See his Geschichte der evangelischen Judenmission, Leipzig. 1899. 2. ed.. v. 2. p. 
16. Cf. Muss-Arnolt, Wm., The Book of Common Prayer among the nations of 
the world, London, 1914, p. 157. 
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the Rev. W. B. Lewis visited Smyrna in the year 1825 he reported 
that the Jews in the community numbered about 7000, and that many 
more were residing in the neighboring towns.’ It is known that in 
1827 the Rev. Joseph Wolff visited Smyrna and while there preached 
the Gospel to the Jews. Evidently his labors met with success for 
in the year 1829 the London Society for Promoting Christianity 
Among the Jews, in a desire to continue his labors, appointed the 
Rev. W. B. Lewis as its resident missionary to the Jews of Smyrna. 
There the Rev. Mr. Lewis pursued his efforts till the year 1838 
when he left his task in the hands of his successors. When the 
Mission of Inquiry to the Jews from the Church of Scotland in 1839 
visited Smyrna, they found the Jewish population there numbering 
about gooo souls. Among those were Jews who being “persuaded 
that Christianity was true . . . were inclined to leave Judaism to this 
extent, that they would admit Jesus as Messiah, but keep up their 


national rites and customs.” 1 

Evidently it was to meet the required liturgical and ritualistic 
needs of a Christian community consisting of Jews, who while willing 
to profess their faith in the messiahship of Jesus, would nevertheless 
“keep up their national rites and customs,” that Miss Marianne 
Nevill undertook the task of preparing a Hebrew edition of The 
Book of Common Prayer. A copy of this very rare prayer book, which 


was published in a lithographic edition, is in the possession of The 
" New York Public Library. The text, in all likelihood, represents 
the Hebrew version made by Abraham bar Jacob. It is not unlikely 
that Miss Nevill in her work made use of the manuscript now in 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, Ireland. The colophon reads: 
“Written in Lithiographic Ink by Marianne Nevill in one Month for 
the use of the Christian Israelites at Smyrna.” On the other side 
of the title-page, which is written in three languages, Greek, Hebrew 
and English, appears a curious statement, undoubtedly intended to 


conform with the peculiarly characteristic scruples of Jews on 
keeping up “their national rites and customs.” It reads: 


*Gidney, W. T., The history of the London Society for promoting Christianity 
amongst the Jews, London, 1908, p. 1735. 
‘Gidney, W. T., Sites and scenes, London, 1897, part 1, p. 146f. 


*See Bonar, A. A. and M’Cheyne, B. M., Narrative of a mission of inquiry to the 
Tews from the Church of Scotland in 1839, Edinburgh, 1848, v. 2, p. 107ff. 
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CERTIFICATE 


I certify that during the time I was translating and transcribing 
this Prayer book for the use of the Christian Israelites that lest 
they should deem it an offence to use a book of prayer written 
by a Gentile, I abstained from eating any thing forbidden by 
the Law of Moses, nor did I use any Pens but new ones, that 
had not been used in any other writing. 

Marianne Nevill 


No. 2 Mountjoy Square West, Dublin, Oct. 25, 1829 

Thus one learns that this “Book of Common Prayer” was written 
by a lady from Dublin in the year 1829. ‘It was intended for the 
use of the Christian Israelites in Smyrna. During the period she 
was engaged in the writing of the book, Miss Nevill “abstained from 
eating anything forbidden by the Law of Moses.” One wonders 
whether there exists among Jews a prescribed requirement for such 
a practice on the part of their scribes. No such an injunction seems 
to exist in Jewish law. It is probable, however, that Miss Nevill had 
in mind the passage of Ezekiel 2:9ff., where the prophet in accept- 
ing a written scroll (megillah) from God, was not willing to join 
with the children of Israel, who, in the Diaspora (in their dispersion) 
were eating their bread while unclean (4:14), but he cried out: “O 
Lord God! behold my soul hath not been polluted; for from my 
youth even till now have I not eaten that which dieth of itseif, or is 
torn of beasts; neither came there abhorred flesh into my mouth.” 
Miss Nevill was evidently so well acquainted with matters Biblical 
that she applied the divine precept to herself and to her work. As 
to the use of the new pen, she seems to have been imitating the 
Jewish scribes, who, when making the Scripture Rolls are wont at 
certain passages to consecrate their pens (calamus) to sacred use.° 
This Prayer Book throws light on certain phases of Jewish life in 
Smyrna over a century ago. The fact that it was deemed fit to 
supply the Prayer Book with Greek renderings of the rubrics to all 
the rites indicates that the vernacular of those Jews, whose needs it 
was intended to serve, was in all likelihood Greek. The various re- 
marks on the ritual, which are quite numerous in the pages of the 
Prayer Book, are given in Greek and immediately rendered into 
English, No Hebrew remarks occur. The calendar is given in 
Greek, and then in English, indicating the proper lessons for the 


*Cf. Babylonian Talmud, Gittin 20a. 
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Holy Days and for every day of the year; but the prayers themselves 
are given throughout in Hebrew. 

The book has more than mere bibliographical interest. No doubt 
it represents the faithful labor of love on the part of a devout 
Christian lady; whose knowledge of the Hebrew language evidently 
was inadequate. Though earnest efforts for good penmanship are 
apparent, there is sufficient evidence to show that her work was that 
of a mechanical copyist with a merely superficial acquaintaince with 
the Hebrew language. In fact, the writing resembles the work of a 
beginner in Hebrew script. On the other hand the translator’s work 
is interesting. ‘It presents a conscious desire to render the beauties 
of the English language as contained in The Book of Common 
Prayer into equally beautiul Hebrew. If the result seems unsuccess- 
ful there remains no doubt of the high ideals behind the effort. 

Among the numerous prayers contained in this book it is inter- 
esting to note that the Hebrew translation of Te Deum Laudamus ap- 
pears in this liturgy as a kind of Kedushah (sanctification) where the 
Reader (shaliach zibbiir) and Congregation (qgahal) respond alter- 
natively. It is not without interest to find that to be “confirmed” is 
rendered in Hebrew by Vhithamétz and god-parents are called 
‘arébéth. Those who are familiar with old Jewish polemical litera- 
ture will not be surprised to meet here with such expressions as 
Shillish=Trinity, sheloshah partsiifim=three persons, etc. The mys- 
tery of incarnation is called séd l’bésheth basar, and as usual in 
Rabbinical literature hegmdnim stands for Bishops. By hegménim 
khazanim is probably meant Priests or Deacons. In some places the 
Greek tyyeuwv, which in the Hebrew language is often employed for 
Bishop, is rendered as pagid=officer, surveyor, which in turn is the 
Greek éxiozoxos. In the prayer for the government, anshé hasher- 
Grah is employed as the equivalent for Government. A special 
prayer is included for the ruling king but no name is given. For 
Good Friday there is the well-known prayer that Jews and Turks 
may be converted to Christianity. 

The prayers contained in this volume are those which are char- 
acteristic of virtually all Christian liturgies. Since they are ex- 
pressive of the historical and theological teachings of the Christian 
Church it is not at all surprising to find that in the Te Deum Lau- 
damus the well-known Cherubic song from Isaiah 6:3, “Holy, Holy, 
Holy” etc., between the words YHWH Tsebaéth is inserted the di- 
vine name Elohim. The desire to give expression to the doctrine of 
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the Trinity is apparently found here. In this the translator disre- 
gards the correct form of the passage as it appears in Isaiah 6:3, and 
follows the English text as it is presented in The Book of Common 
Prayer. However, the English passages throughout the book are 
correctly written. 

As already indicated, Miss Marianne Nevill was merely the copyist 
of a text readily accessible to her. As a copyist she must be held 
responsible for a goodly number of obvious errors which appear on 
practically every page of the book. Frequently words are wrongly 
divided into syllables and often two words appear to have been joined 
into one. The Hebrew text is entirely free of all vowels. Does not 
this indicate that the book was made for the use of people who were 
at home in the Hebrew language? However, as a whole Miss Nevill 
endeavored to perform her task most faithfully and diligently, cer- 
tainly to the best of her ability. No doubt, she was a person of good 
education, pious, with adequate culture and refinement. Certainly 
an excellent and painstaking devotion in the carrying out of the task 
is manifested. 

Could the history of individual prayer books be written, ‘what won- 
derful tales they might tell! It is in the practical use to which such 
a book may have been put that one would now and then note the 
scope of its service, the value of its devotional material and the 
harmony of its arrangement. Miss Nevill’s prayer book, written as 
it is in the sacred tongue in which the Sacred Scriptures were first 
cast, presents the historic teachings of a faith rooted in the Word of 
God. There is a spirit of sanctity which hovers over the hallowed 
litany and collects cast in letters sacred. They preserved some of 
the most tender and sacred associations of virtually all the Christian 
ages. For the People of the Book who are used to a fixed liturgical 
worship and for whom this prayer book was intended it is meaning- 
less to ask: 


What! prayer by th’ book? and common? 


And supplication 
Is not left free alone 7 
For time and place; : 
But manner too. To read or speak by rote 
Is all alike, to him that prays 

With’s heart that with his mouth he says. 


—C. Harvey. 
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The Theology of the Old Testament. By Otto J. Baab. Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1949, pp. 287. $3.50. en 
It is not often that a book is written in English on the theology of sil 
the Old Testament, even less a good book. We are all the more for- dt 
tunate, therefore, in having this work. th 
Recognizing the widespread doubt concerning the very possibility Pp 
of an Old Testament “theology”, Professor Baab begins by raising al 
the questions of integration and validity which every attempt at a 
Biblical theology faces, then gives an apologia for his own undertak- lig 
ing, asserting his faith in the fundamental unity of the Bible and in br 
the necessity of bearing witness to this unity. He reads the biblical he 
documents in the light of their contemporary Near Eastern culture, K 
| but he also moves on to what he calls a relatively unexplored area pl 
of biblical experience—the religious consciousness of the people who of 
A were responsible for this literature. The key he offers for the under- ju 
- standing of the religion and history of the Bible is “the biblical faith hi 
: by which biblical men lived” (p. 21). With this faith the dispassionate si 
.. critic and the confessing church member alike must deal. The book li 
"i seems to vindicate his approach. h 
. A topical order is followed, not a chronological; for although there yt 
a are recognizable variety and change throughout the Old Testament, ta 
i it all presents a fairly consistent theistic position which fully justifies tt 
: a treatment of the meaning of these concepts rather than merely a 0 
, chronological record of their development. In successive chapters 
Baab deals with the meaning of God, the nature of man, the idea of th 
sin, salvation, Kingdom of God, death and the hereafter, and the WwW 
problem of evil. One perceives the author’s scope and method im- P 
: mediately by noting the paragraph headings in the chapter on the . 
meaning of God: the living God (who acts in and through the his- li 
torical process), the personal God (in contrast to the Canaanite h 
idols), the holy God (whose awful otherness is most clearly ex- 
pressed in the very nearness of his redemption), the spiritual God ai 
(whose Spirit is the symbol of the power and purpose of the living Si 
God and is the “image” in which man is created), the creator God ce 


(upon whom man and the universe are dependent, from whom alone S 
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they derive their meaning and value), and the one God (in whom 
center a single will and a single ethical being). 

The author’s clarity of articulation contributes materially to the 
excellence of this book—e.g. his distinction between social and cultic 
sin (97ff.), the transparent methodology demonstrated in the intro- 
ductory paragraphs in the chapter on the Kingdom of God (156f), 
the excellent treatment of the relationship existing between Israel’s 
particularism and universalism (186), and his inclusion of Torah 
among the prime media of revelation (140f). 

The chapter dealing with the Kingdom of God, one of the high- 
lights of the book, shows the depths of Baab’s understanding and the 
breadth of his comprehension, i.e., his ability to see in “unrelated”, 
horizontal data a unitive vertical datum. His delineation of the 
Kingdom of God from Israel’s monarchical and monarchico-pro- 
phetical fortunes approaches a brilliant, and wholly justified, analysis 
of this concept. He sees the spiritual Kingdom of faith and divine 
judgment and redemption as not wholly visible within the observable 
history of Israel, not fully existing among men—for its complete de- 
sign was conceived only in the mind of God—but as coming slowly to 
light with its distinctive elements, appearing as a Kingdom over all 
human kingdoms, working as a leaven within them for purposes be- 
yond the power of human reason fully to comprehend (168f). It 
takes shape in Israel’s history but is not identical with it (172), and 
the full accomplishment of the Kingdom reveals the meaning and end 
of history (180). 

The closing section asks whether these concepts in Old Testament 
theology just presented have permanent validity and are consonant 
with reason, experience, and faith. The well worked-out and carefully 
presented answers are in the affirmative each time. Included in this 
section is an excellent presentation of the uniqueness of Israel’s re- 
ligion, which is seen as the necessary corollary of the validity of 
her faith (257-9). 

The author seems weakest when writing on the concept of election — 
and a chosen people and in treating the imago Dei. His chapter on 
salvation, in general one of his best, is marred by the absence of a 
considered study of the roots padhah and kaphar (for which see J. J. 
Stamm’s Basler dissertation, Erlésen und Vergeben im A.T., Bern, 
1940). Another defect appears in Professor Baab’s handling of the 
covenant relationship. Although he understands it well (cf. 136-8), 
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he is audaciously brief in his use of it and does not allow this con- 
cept to pervade the other chapters. 

One cannot object to the usual number of minor typographica! 
errors, but the widespread perpetration of a more serious error ought 
. be noted. There is a confusion in Baab’s transliteration of He- 

brew which, assuming that its very purpose is to help the non- 

Hebraist, renders real disservice. In spite of the universal lack of 

standardization in the field, the author himself is often inconsistent 
in his method: e.g., he writes gabah (84) but levav (64); sha’al (207) 
but rephaim (211); ma’as (84) but ga’al (131, which ought to be 
-go’él); kashah (88) but kipper (135); kodesh (33) but padhah (135): 

he gives too little help in distinguishing the emphatic sibilants, pa- 
latals, and dentals; and hata’ is transliterated wrongly, and variedly, 
four times in three pages (84-6). Such confusion is not due funda- 
mentally to any ignorance on the author’s part; he merely appears 
to despair in the midst of multiple systems. But the fact that so 
‘important a textbook as Baab’s has to labor under these inaccuracies 
_should awaken all who read or write in this field to the continuing 
need of a standard system of transliteration—a need easily met if the 
“Rein Council of Learned Societies, for instance, would arbitrate 
in the matter. 

This book evinces neither Eichrodt’s sophisticated comprehensive- 
ness, Wheeler Robinson’s intimacy with the Hebraic mentality, nor 
Muilenburg’s prophetic understanding of history, but, being at all 
times based upon solid, critical scholarship, it is written from insight 
and conviction. On the whole it appears to be the best work in English 
on the subject. Professor Baab has earned hearty thanks from stu- 
dents on all levels of Biblical studies. 

The University of the South — R. Lansinc Hicks 


The Religion of Ancient Egypt. By Samuel A. B. Mercer. London: Luzac, 194% 
pp. xix + 460. £2.55. 

It is difficult to realize that until this book appeared there was no 
comprehensive work in English on the religion of ancient Egypt. The 
task was tremendous. Dr. Mercer presents us with an excellent book 
because he is now the leading authority on the Pyramid Texts. 
Trained in the best philological methods, he has had the advantage 
over his predecessors in partial studies in the field, of a full knowl 
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edge of the Near East and especially of its _— ieee. He gives 
here a survey of, and an introduction to, Egyptian religion which is 
free from academic prejudice created by various ways of approach, 
philological, ethnological, Semitic, North-African. He has avoided the 
flashly pleading of a Breasted for an Egyptian originality in dogma. 
The book has lost in romance but has gained in abiding value. 
Though the work is a handbook and does not aim at original solu- 
tions of difficult problems, it nevertheless presents an encyclopedic 
view of the long past of ancient Egypt. Moreover it is a safe guide, 
after which one can read the more colorful books of Dr. Mercer’s 
predecessors in the field, prepared to guard against their enthusiasms 
and their beautiful colored illustrations—which are true in part but 
dangerous as a whole. a 


Eglise du St. Esprit, 
New York City. 


Christ and Time. By Oscar Cullmann. Translated by Floyd V. Filson. Philadelphia: 

Westminster Press, 1950, pp. 253. $5.00. 

From very early days there has been a tendency among some 
Christian thinkers to regard the Faith as a body of eternal truths 
rather than a gospel which proclaims the “happenedness” of certain 
great events in time and history. This point of view has been pro- 
ductive of many heresies, of which Gnosticism was the first and 
Catholic modernism one of the latest. It appears today in certain 
theologians and biblical scholars—notably Bultmann—who incline to 
be very skeptical about the historical foundations of the Christian 
religion, but who nevertheless regard that history as containing, in 
“mythological” form, the essential truth about the meaning of life 
and of man’s relation to God. For such thinkers as these, one of 
the most important steps in the process of biblical interpretation is 
that of “de-mythologizing” the material, that is the discovery of the 
underlying meaning of the naively related stories of the Bible nar- 
rative and its transformation from story form into the form of truths 
of universal validity and application. This point of view involves an 
essential devaluation of the time-process. Since the events of biblical 
history are, so to speak, merely illustrations of situations which con- 
stantly recur in history, time has no special significance for the a 
tian and every age has the same value as every other age. 


Joun A. Maynarp 
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An appreciation of this background of contemporary theological 


concern is necessary for understanding the importance of Dr. Cull- 
-mann’s truly epoch-making book. There can be no doubt that this 
‘is one of the most important theological books to have appeared in 
the past decade and is destined, in its English form, to exert as pro- 
~ found an influence upon Anglo-Saxon Protestant thought as it has 
already upon the Continent in its original French and German form. 
Professor Cullmann is chiefly concerned with the vindication of the 
importance of time in the Christian world-view. The subject, how- 
ever, is not approached in theoretical fashion, but in the form of an 
‘istrial investigation into “The Primitive Christian Conception of 
Time and History” (the sub-title of the book). It is, in other words, 
an essay in biblical theology and, as such, it is most clear and 
convincing. American theological scholarship owes a real debt to Dr. 
Filson, Professor of New Testament at the McCormick Theological 
Seminary in Chicago, for having made this valuable work available 
‘in lucid and idiomatic English, and to the Westminster Press for 
B-svy given it a suitable and attractive format. It is to be regretted 
that the price is so high, but this is undoubtedly necessitated by 
current publishing costs and the relatively small market a book such 
_as this is likely to have. 

No one who is at all interested in theology, whether from the 
biblical, speculative, dogmatic, or apologetic side, can afford to neg- 
lect this book. It is healthful medicine for many ills and will help to 
clear away some of the fuzziness which besets almost every school 
of Christian thought. Probably there are few Anglicans who are in 
any real danger of accepting Gnosticism or of swallowing in any 
wholesale way the radical skepticism of Bultmann. Yet, in greater 
or less degree, we are all infected with a non-biblical philosophical 
point of view; we Anglicans are especially inclined toward a Platonic 
overvaluation of “the things of eternity” and a contempt (at least in 
theory!) for “the things of time.” Neither this language nor the 
world-view it implies belong to the biblical tradition. The New 
Testament does not conceive of man as a creature to be redeemed out 
of time into eternity; it is rather time itself which is to be redeemed. 
and man finds his ultimate salvation within the time-process. The 
Christian faith is not a system of philosophical and ethical truths 
set forth in timeless “myths”; it is a Gospel which sees God as the 
Lord of Time and time itself as an historical process within which 
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each “age” has its own specific value and at the center of which 
stands “the Christ event” determining the significance and direction 
of the whole. The demonstration of this point of view is set forth 
brilliantly in language which is not unduly technical and with the 
assistance of some very helpful diagrams. 


Berkeley Divinity School Rosert C. Dentan 


The Admonition Controversy. By Donald Joseph McGinn, New Brunswick: Rutgers 

University Press, 1949, pp. xii + 589. 

It is safe to say that not even in the literature of historical the- 
ology will this book be a “best seller”. If it is, as this reviewer be- 
lieves it to be, a significant and useful book, the greater is the credit 
due the author and the Rutgers Press for writing and for publishing 
it. 

Though historically the Admonition Controversy marks the be- 
ginning of the literary war between the Puritans and the Epis- 
copalians, few even of professional church historians have given it 
anything like adequate treatment. Much has been written, generally 
from a partisan point of view, about the chief protagonist, John 
Whitgift, on the side of the Church of England, and Thomas Cart- 
wright, for the Puritans; yet little attention has been given to the 
merits of the Controversy, the validity of their arguments, the tone 
and temper of their writings, etc. Indeed the basic documents have 
been for practical purposes unavailable. 

Professor McGinn divides his book into two parts: I, the First 
Puritan Controversy, and II, The Primitive Church. The Second 
Part consists of an abridgment of the documents, or rather of se- 
lected representative passages from them, arranged in what seems 
to him the most logical and intelligible order for a study of the 
opinions on both sides. This reviewer is rather of the opinion that 
it would have been better to print the basic pamphlets in full as 
they were written. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that the au- 
thor’s plan does make it easier for us to form our opinion as to the 
conclusions set out in Part I. 

It is clear that Professor McGinn is justified in his contention that. 
in these earliest writings of the long controversy between Puritans 
and Episcopalians over the form of church government, and in the 
arguments drawn from scripture and from the history of the early 
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church, we have all the arguments set forth, and that for the most 
part later writers merely rang the changes on them. Cartwright had 
to clarify and state the ideas back of the Puritan contentions, and 
Whitgift had to think through the Church’s belief as to her origin and 
divinely ordained form of episcopal government and to give it clearly 
ordered expression. 

It is also clear that the author thinks Whitgift the more temperate 
and irenic of the two controversialists, and that in argumentation his 
writings are superior to those of Cartwright. 

The book is of value not only to students of Church History, but 
to students of English Literature, indeed to all who seriously stud} 
the period from whatever point of view. 


Trinity College, Hartford ArtHur Apams 


Responsible Christianity. By Justin Wroe Nixon. New York: Harper, 1950, py 


190. $2.50. 
A Firm Faith for Today. By Harold A. Bosley. New York: Harper, 1950, 
283. $3.00. 


It is appropriate that these two books should be reviewed together, 
for they serve as “straws in the wind”, so far as contemporary 
American Protestant liberalism is concerned. Neither Dr. Nixon, who 
teaches theology at Colgate-Rochester Seminary, nor Dr. Bosley, who 
has just returned to the pastoral ministry after a period as Dean of 
the Divinity School at Duke University, could be classed as “neo- 
orthodox.” They are both of them “liberals”, and neither would 
wish to disown the name. But it is apparent that they are sure that 
something has been very wrong with “liberalism”, as it has influ- 
enced American Protestant Christianity; and one of them writes his 
new book to plead for a “responsible” religion which will bravely 
face the present age and make no compromise with it, while the 
other looks for a “firm faith” which has some grounding in reality 
more substantial than cosmic trends, social tendencies, psychological 
needs, and the like. 

Neither book is important in itself. What these writers say has 
been said before, and much better, by other men. Nor, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, is the version of Christianity which (with variations 
as between the two writers) they offer as supplying the need of 
modern man as he faces a world in utter collapse, likely to be able 
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to “deliver the goods”. The ‘contributions of liberal thought to 
Christianity were much greater than many of our “new orthodox” 
are inclined to allow; we turn our back upon these gains, to our 
own great peril and to the endangering of future generations of 
Christians. But certainly Christianity is a much “firmer faith” than 
Dr. Bosley would offer; and the “responsible” religion which our age 
requires must be more deeply grounded in history and in tradition 
than the somewhat vigorous but rather wistful presentation of 
Christianity that Dr. Nixon presents. 

But we should be ungrateful and uncharitable if we did not wel- 
come these two books. Dr. Bosley says frankly that he is becoming 
more a “churchman” as he continues in the ministry; while Dr. 
Nixon gives a sturdy defense of what he calls the basic Christian 
“insight.” Perhaps the latter author can speak for both when he 
says that “belief in a Holy God, a Holy Way of Life, a Holy Com- 
munity, and a Holy Destiny” are our great need, and that these have 
come to us “transfigured by the person of Jesus Christ”, who is 
described as “the emergence of something unique in the relations of 
men and God”, to the degree that he may rightly be called one “so 
dominated by the powers of ‘spirit’ that he came to have the mean- 
ing of God from whom those powers flowed.” This hardly seems 
adequate to a Nicene Christian; yet Dr. Nixon’s heart is in a 
right place and he is working towards the full affirmation which is. 
the only raison d’étre of Christianity: that God and man are one in 
Christ, and that by being made one with Christ in his Body we be- 
come sharers in his deity, who for our sake willingly shared our 
humanity. And Dr. Bosley is on the side of the angels, too, al- 
though he seems much less sympathetic to the historic theology than 
Dr. Nixon. 

The tide has turned; even the “liberals” are on their way back. It 
is this reviewer’s deep hope that their return will moderate some of 
the excesses of the neo-orthodox, and that Protestant Christianity 
will once again stand for a Christian faith which is both orthodox and 
living. That will be the time when our hope for Christian reunion 
can begin to have substance. 


The General Theological Seminary — 
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The Son of Man in Daniel, Enoch, and 
the Gospels. By T. W. Manson. 
Manchester Univ. Press, 1950, pp. 

169-193. 2/76. 

A lecture delivered in the John Ry- 
lands Library, reprinted from the Bulle- 
tin (32:2), reviewing and amplifying the 
position taken in the author’s Teaching 
of Jesus (1931), pp. 311-336. He takes 
into account recent work in the field, 
esp. Erik Sjéberg’s Menschensohn im 
Aethiopischen Henochbuch (Lund 1946). 
He holds that the point of derivation of 
the idea in the gospels was Daniel vii, 
not the “Parables” of Enoch; and he 
argues persuasively against the view that 
the Son of Man was conceived as “pre- 
existent”. What that unfortunate term 
is designed to convey is the concept of 
existence before creation, and esp. be- 
fore his own earthly appearance. But 
it is certainly more natural to Jewish 
thinking to conceive of “preexistence” 
only in the mind or intention of God, 
who will in due time “raise up” the 
person he has had in mind. So the 
temple and the temple-worship and the 
“pre-existed”, according to early 
rabbinic teaching. This aspect of Dr. 


Manson’s view is most appealing. 
¥. '¢. 


Law 


Der Hellenische Mensch. By Max Poh- 
lenz. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, 1947, pp. 478. DM 21. 


In the last number of the Review I 
Dr. Pohlenz’s magnificent new 
Stoicism. It is a pleasure to 
turn now to his equally important work 
on Hellenism as a whole. The book 
is a profoundly sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of the entire phenomenon of Greek 
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life and thought, a finely illustrated 
volume, and amply documented. It 
belongs on the same shelf with Werner 
Jaeger’s Paideia. We have a number 
of briefer books in English, on the 
Greek Spirit, the Greek Way of Life, 
Greek Culture, and so on; this book is 
a larger and fuller treatment, and it is 
to be hoped that some enterprising 
translator will undertake it. Naturally 
the author deals in extenso with Greek 
religion—not so much the cult as the 
religious attitude and religious ideas. No 
one can understand the background of 
early Christianity who does not under- 
stand Hellenistic culture; and no one 
can hope to understand that without 
the antecedent classical age. F.C. G 


English Prayer Books: an Introduction 
to the Literature of Christian Pub- 
lic Worship. By Stanley Morison. 
Cambridge University Press, 1949, 
pp. x + 239. Illus. $3.50. 


This is a revised and much expanded 
edition of an original and learned work 
(first edition, 1943) by a distinguished 
authority on the history of printing, in 
which the development of forms of public 
worship and private devotion is traced 
by means of liturgical and ‘para-liturgi- 
cal’ books. To students of liturgy and 
the Prayer Book it is a work of the 
highest importance, in its specific field 
Further, it presents some perti- 
nent suggestions for the future of I- 
turgical study and practice. Librarians 
and collectors of liturgical books will 
find it most helpful. 

But, alas, even the learned sometimes 
nod—and the first American bishop it 
referred to as William Seabury. 
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